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Developing your critical-thinking skills may be the best way to 
enhance your law enforcement career. The College of Criminal 
Justice & Security helps you do just that with a leadership- 
focused degree program taught by practitioner faculty with 
real-world experience. 

Start now at phoenix.edu/law-enforcement-jobs. 




University of Phoenix® 
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Justice & Security 


Let's get to work™ 
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Put the squeeze on without squeezing in. 

Baron® G58 ISR. Intelligence. Surveillance. Reconnaissance. Defense and law enforcement 
agencies around the world are able to rely on the Beechcraft Baron G58 ISR. The aircraft 
is capable of six-hour missions. Equally important, it has a large cabin, air conditioning 
and high dispatch reliability. Fitted with a state-of-the-art surveillance camera, recording 
and data link systems, and police/military communications, the Baron G58 ISR provides 
the surveillance/intelligence you need for court evidence, or to prosecute the target. 



beechcraft 

l We build aircraft you can believe in® 
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The Office of Homeland Security came into existence 11 days after the infamous 9/11 
terrorist attacks on the United States; since then, U.S. homeland security has garnered 
attention from U.S. leaders, including those in law enforcement. In recent years, there has 
been an increased emphasis on the role of collaboration in improving homeland security 
and the importance of state, local, and tribal agencies in these collaborative efforts. 
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PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 


The Global Threat of Violent Extremists 


T he global threat of terrorism is evolving. 

Years of concerted effort on behalf of law 
enforcement and military forces have appeared 
to reduce the capabilities of terrorist organiza¬ 
tions to mount large-scale 9/11-like attacks and 
have instead led them to shift their tactics to 
lone wolf, self-radicalized violence. 

For example, over the past year, Islamic 
State of Iraq and the Levant (ISIL) members and 
supporters have threatened retaliatory violence 
against the United States, Canada, Western 
countries, and countries around the globe in 
response to ongoing airstrikes in Iraq and Syria. 

In October 2014, Ottawa, Canada, experi¬ 
enced two separate attacks that resulted in two 
deaths and three injuries of Canadian military 
and law enforcement personnel. 1 In December 
2014, a lone gunman hostage crisis in Sydney, 
Australia, resulted in the death of two hostages 
and the injury of several others. 2 Most recently, 
Paris, France, experienced separate but coordi¬ 
nated attacks that resulted in the deaths of 12 
people at the satirical newspaper Charlie Hebdo, 
a police officer in a Paris suburb, and four hos¬ 
tages at a kosher supermarket in eastern Paris. 3 

Ongoing tensions and the ability of ISIL and 
its supporters to successfully recruit followers 
has also contributed to further threats from 
homegrown violent extremists and lone wolf- 
style attacks. In addition, ISIL English-language 
messaging has proven its ability to produce 
sleek, visually appealing propaganda that is 
received enthusiastically and shared widely 
by ISIL supporters on social media. The rapid 
proliferation and impact of this messaging has 
demonstrated that ISIL propaganda is just as 
effective as that of al Qaeda, if not more so. 

ISIL and its online supporters will almost 
certainly continue the online campaigns that 
have gained mainstream media attention and 
will continue to reach a global audience of 
potential violent extremists and encourage indi¬ 
viduals to commit further acts of violence. 

These threats we are facing globally are real, 
ever growing, and increasingly more danger¬ 
ous. Our federal counterterrorism partners face 
an increasing challenge in detecting terrorist 
plots by individuals or small groups acting 
quickly and independently. Law enforcement 
must do everything it can to assist in preventing 


and thwarting these attacks. Federal, state, local, 
tribal, and private sector partners all play a criti¬ 
cal role in identifying and reporting suspicious 
activities and raising awareness. 

To effectively identity and counter radi- 
calization to violence, it is essential that law 
enforcement develop and maintain positive 
relationships, trust, and transparency with the 
diverse communities they serve. These relation¬ 
ships take time to form and a sustained effort to 
maintain. In order to do this, law enforcement 
must get to know their communities and edu¬ 
cate themselves about the customs, history, and 
religions of the different groups within the com¬ 
munities. In most instances, the onus rests with 
the police to take the lead and initiate contact 
with a community and build a relationship. 

It is also imperative that collaboration occur 
and that law enforcement leverage the strength 
of public and private partnerships. A collabora¬ 
tive, all-hands-on-deck approach will allow law 
enforcement to utilize resources from the entire 
community, broadly share valuable informa¬ 
tion, and increase public recognition and visibil¬ 
ity of countering violent extremism initiatives. 



Richard Beary, Chief of Police, 
University of Central Florida Police 
Department; Orlando, Florida 


Law enforcement can also use social media 
as a powerful tool to prevent attacks. Social 
media (e.g., Facebook, Twitter) can be used to 
remain aware of current community issues 
and concerns, push out messages to the com¬ 
munity, and address questions and concerns in 
real time. 

Law enforcement and its partners can also 
serve as educators to make the public aware of 
ISIL and violent extremism efforts. Arming the 
public with knowledge of efforts will help them 
to be more cognizant of potential plots and 
suspicious behaviors within their communities. 

I encourage you to take a look at several of 
the resources that the IACP has for law enforce¬ 
ment agencies related to countering radicalization 
to violence and the use of community policing 
strategies at www.theiacp.org/counteringviolent 
extremism. Those resources include several 
awareness briefs, various publications, and 
videos. 

The challenges that members of the law 
enforcement profession are faced with on a 
daily basis continue to grow. From domestic 
incidents to larger global threats like ISIL and its 
supporters, we must continue to remain vigilant 
in our public safety mission. The best and most 
effective way to do this is through community 
policing and partnerships. 

Notes: 

Ashley Fantz, Josh Levs, and Catherine E. 
Shoichet, "'Terrorist' Murdered Soldier 'in Cold 
Blood,' Canada's Prime Minister Says," CNN, October 
23,2014, http://www.cnn.com/2014/10/22/world/ 
americas/ canada-ottawa-shooting (accessed January 
15,2015). 

2 Lincoln Feast and Colin Packham, "Police Storm 
Sydney Cafe to End Hostage Siege, Three Dead," 
Reuters, December 15,2014, http://www.reuters 
. com/ article/2014/12/15/us-australia-security 
-idUSKBN0JS0WX20141215 (accessed January 15, 
2015). 

3 Mariano Castillo, "Following the Tangled and 
Treacherous Trail after France Terror Attack," CNN, 
January 14,2015, http://www.cnn.eom/2015/01/13/ 
europe/france-charlie-hebdo-attack-trail (accessed 
January 15,2015). 
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WE SALUTE THE IACP/THOMSON REUTERS 
AWARD OF EXCELLENCE WINNER 


Congratulations to the 2014 winner: Missouri State Highway 
Patrol - Rural Crimes Investigative Unit. 

We also salute the 2014 runners-up: Elgin Police Department 
and the Halton Regional Police Service - Homicide Unit. 

Thomson Reuters, which offers CLEAR®, a cutting-edge investigative 
platform for law enforcement investigators, is proud to sponsor 
the award. 

For more information, go to clear.thomsonreuters.com 



THOMSON REUTERS 


©2014 Thomson Reuters L-394373/12-14 

Thomson Reuters and the Kinesis logo are trademarks of Thomson Reuters. 



THE DISPATCH 


Police Chief knows that many of the best ideas and insights come from 
IACP members who serve their communities every day. The Dispatch is an 
opportunity for members and other readers to share their wisdom, 
thoughts, and input on policing and the magazine. 


MEMBERS SPEAK OUT 

In December Police Chief asked our readers what they consider the biggest threat to U.S. homeland 
security. Here's what you told us: 



■ Cyber attacks/cyberterrorism 

■ Domestic terrorist organizations 

■ Border security issues 

■ International terrorist organizations 

■ Other 

■ Natural disasters 

■ Pandemics 


tt Border security issues in my mind are the most 
important. Because the border being loosely guarded 
lets a huge array of individuals into our country to do 
whatever they want. 99 

—Randy Freeman, Chief, 
Cascade Police Department, Idaho 

it Domestic terrorists—specifically lone/rogue 
agents—are the greatest unknown to [homeland 
security]. We cannot adequately detect or interdict them. 
Natural disasters are a close second, only due to the 
relative status of "not prepared" held by most Americans, 
and the ensuing civil unrest that follows widespread loss 
of essential services and consumer convenience. 99 

—Scott Burke, Captain, 
Portsmouth Police Department, Virginia 

ii Due to frequency, number of people impacted, and 
the likelihood of injury, death, and destruction, natural 
disasters pose the biggest threat to homeland security. 

This statement is not designed to diminish the importance 
of the other threats, but for an organization like IACP, 
the impact of natural disasters strikes locally and, thus, 
strikes at the heart and resources of local policing. 99 

—Robert £ Lee, Jr., Unit Chief, FBI (ret) 


FROM OUR READERS 

Did an article stir your interest or 
remind you of your own experiences? 

Do you have a comment you want to share with other 
Police Chief readers? Send a note to letters@theiacp.org 
and you may see your letter /nThe Police Chief! 


YOUR TURN 

What Types of Critical Incidents Has 
Your Agency Responded To? 

Visit www.policechiefmagazine.org to tell us what 
you think and look for the results in the April 2015 issue 
of Police Chief! 
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...here is 
the future 

of FIELD 

TESTING 


I have personally used 
this kit (XCAT) in teaching 
shooting reconstruction in a 
dozen courses across the country 
as well as tested it within my own 
laboratory, and could not be more 
pleased with the results. ...Any agency 
that is tasked with investigating shooting 
cases should have this weapon in their 
arsenal of solving shooting scenario 
cases...Try the XCAT and see how you 
develop more investigative leads and save 
personnel time by using this powerful 
weapon in real time to guide your 
investigation. 


Jan Johnson 

President/Owner 
Forensic Pieces, Inc. 


www.RedXDefense.com 
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2015 ENROLLMENT 
IS OPEN NOW! 

IACP presents: 

SINCE 1893 


Women's Leadership 
Institute 


Emeryville (Bay Area), CA 
March 1-6,2015 


Dallas, TX 
April 19 - 24,2015 


The IACP Center for Police Leadership and Training (CPLT) proudly introduces a new leadership certification program, 
the Womens Leadership Institute (WLI). The WLI program is a five day, 40-hour course, focused on the unique challenges 
facing women leaders in law enforcement. To develop current and future leaders, the curriculum focuses on enhancing 
the business, leadership, and personal effectiveness skills of female leaders. This interactive program uses senior women 
instructors and mentors from U. S. and Canadian law enforcement agencies and operates in an intensive experiential 
learning environment. It is open to female and male, sworn and non-sworn personnel serving in supervisory positions and 
senior patrol officers aspiring to become supervisors. 


Institute Curriculum Focus Includes: 

>- Individual Differences 

> Motivating Success 

V Leading Teams, Organizations & Change 

> Crucial Conversations & Counseling 
>- Strategic Planning for Your Career 

> Fair, Impartial & Ethical Policing 
>- Understanding Stakeholders 

> Leadership & Wellness 
>- Financial Management 

> Networking & Mentorship 


Classes begin on Sunday evening and conclude early 
afternoon Friday. General tuition is $875. Additional costs 
will include select meals incorporated into the Institute. 

Training site and lodging for each location are negotiated 
by IACP. Lodging is negotiated based on per diem rates for 
each city. 

Registration for this Institute cannot be accomplished 
online. To register and for more information, please contact 
Laura Renenger at 703-836-6767 x274 or renenger@ 
theiacp.org. 


For information, visit www.theiacp.org/training. 
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Florida 

Miami Beach Police Department 
Leadership in Police Organizations SM (LPO) 

Week 1: March 30 - April 5,2015 
Week 2: April 28 - May 1, 2015 
Week 3: June 1-5,2015 

Daytona Beach Police Department 
Advanced Supervision 
May 27-29,2015 

Missouri 

Missouri State Highway Patrol 
Leadership in Police Organizations SM (LPO) 

Week 1: March 9 - 13,2015 
Week 2: April 6 - 10,2015 
Week 3: April 27 - May 1,2015 

New York 

Westchester County Department of Public Safety 
Leadership in Police Organizations SM (LPO) 

Week 1: March 16-20,2015 
Week 2: April 6-10,2015 
Week 3: May 11-15,2015 


South Dakota 

South Dakota Highway Patrol 
Leadership in Police Organizations SM (LPO) 
Week 1: March 2-6, 2015 
Week 2: March 30 - April 3, 2015 
Week 3: April 27 - May 1, 2015 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin Department of Justice 
Racine Police Department 
Leadership in Police Organizations SM (LPO) 
Week 1: February 2-6, 2015 
Week 2: March 9-13, 2015 
Week 3: April 20-24,2015 

Wisconsin Department of Justice 
Rice Lake Police Department 
Leadership in Police Organizations SM (LPO) 
Week 1: March 2-6, 2015 
Week 2: March 23 - March 27,2015 
Week 3: May 4 - May 8, 2015 


For more information or to register online for these classes, visit www.theiacp.org/training. 

If you have any questions, please contact policeleadership@theiacp.org or (800) THE-IACP, ext. 316. 






LEGISLATIVE ALERT 


IACP President Richard Beaty Testifies before President Obamas 
Task Force on 21st Century Policing 


By Sarah Guy, Manager, Legislative and Media Affairs, 
IACP 


O n Januaiy 13,2015, IACP President Richard Beaiy had the opportunity 
to testify before U.S. President Obamas Task Force on 21st Century 
Policing. President Beaiy recounted to the Task Force panelists the daily 
challenges the law enforcement profession faces and provided some insight 
on the realities of police-community relations and how the recent incidents 
in Missouri, New York, and Ohio are not typical of most police-citizen inter¬ 
actions or relationships. In addition, President Beaiy provided the panelists 
with an overview of the newly released IACP report National Policy Summit 
on Community-Police Relations: Creating a Culture of Cohesion/Collaboration. To 
view a copy of President Beaiy s complete testimony visit www.theiacp.org/ 
Portals/O/documents/pdfs/Task_Force_Testimony_Richard%20Beaiy 
_IACP.pdf. In addition, a copy of the summit report can be accessed at 
www.theiacp.org/portals/0/documents/pdfs/CommunityPoliceRelations 
SummitReportJanl5.pdf. 

IACP Supports Bulletproof Vest Partnership Grant Program 
Reauthorization Act of 2015 

The IACP recently endorsed the Bulletproof Vest Partnership (BVP) 
Grant Program Reauthorization Act of 2015 (S. 125). The bill, introduced 
by U.S. Senators Patrick Leahy (D-VT) and Lindsey Graham (R-SC), would 
reauthorize the BVP Grant Program through Fiscal Year (FY) 2020 at $30 
million per year. 

The BVP Grant Program is an extremely valuable program that has 
assisted many law enforcement agencies in purchasing bulletproof vests 



IACP President Beary Testifies Before Task Force on 21st Century Policing. 


for their officers. Then-IACP President Yost Zakhaiy testified before the 
Senate Judiciaiy Committee in 2014 regarding the importance of the 
program and its role in providing equipment that saves countless lives and 
prevents serious injuries. 

Since its inception in 1999, the BVP Grant Program has enabled the 
purchase of more than 1 million bulletproof vests for law enforcement 
officers throughout the United States. According to the Bureau of Justice 
Assistance, in FY 2012, protective vests were directly attributable to saving 
the lives of at least 33 law enforcement and corrections officers in 20 differ¬ 
ent states. 1 

The bill also requires that all grant awardees comply with the manda- 
toiy wear policy that requires all uniformed patrol officers to wear an 
armored vest or body armor. In addition, the bill creates incentives for 
agencies to provide uniquely fitted vests for female officers, as proper fit¬ 
ting increases the vests' effectiveness. 

IACP Calls for the Return of Fugitives Who Have Fled to Cuba 

In a letter to President Obama, the IACP requested that, as part of the 
United States renewed diplomatic relations with Cuba, he demand the 
immediate return of any fugitive who has fled to Cuba to elude justice, 
particularly those who killed law enforcement officers. 

Joanne Chesimard, notorious for her role in the cold-blooded murder 
of New Jersey State Trooper Werner Foerster and for seriously wounding 
New Jersey State Trooper James Harper, has been granted safe haven in 
Cuba for too long. 2 Chesimard is not the only one—she is joined by several 
other fugitives, including Victor Manuel Gerena, who is still on the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation's (FBI's) top ten fugitive list and a member of the 
Los Macheteros domestic terrorist group; and William Morales, a bomb 
maker for the Armed Forces for National Liberation (FLAN), whose bombs 
were linked to killing 4 people in New York, including a member of the 
New York Police Department bomb squad, and injuring 60 civilians. 3 All 
three of these individuals fled to Cuba to escape justice. 

These individuals, and any other fugitives who have been provided 
safe haven in Cuba, should be returned to the United States to face justice 
for their horrific crimes. ♦♦♦ 

Notes: 

*U.S. Department of Justice, Office of Justice Programs, "Bulletproof Vest Part¬ 
nership," http://ojp.gov/bvpbasi (accessed Januaiy 21,2015). 

Tina Griego, "Cuba Harbors One of Americas Most Wanted Fugitives: JoAnne 
Chesimard, a.k.a. Assata Shakur," Miami Herald, December 22,2014, http://www 
.miamiherald.com/ news/nation-world/world/americas/cuba/ article4789359.html 
(accessed Januaiy 21,2015). 

3 Michael Milia, "FBI Down to 1 Fugitive in $7 Million Conn. Heist," Deseret 
News, May 13,2011, http://www.deseretnews.com/article/700135113/FBI-down 
-to-l-fugitive-in-7-million-Conn-Heist.html?pg=all (accessed Januaiy 21,2015); 

Tina Griego, "Five of the Most (In)famous U.S. Fugitives in Cuba," The Washing- 
tonPost, December 24,2014, http://www.washingtonpost.com/news/storyline/ 
wp/2014/12/24/five-of-the-most-infamous-u-s-fugitives-in-cuba (accessed Januaiy 
21,2015). 
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OFFICER SAFETY CORNER 


Policing with Purpose: A Journey to Officer Wellness and Safety 


By Shawn M. Reynolds, Deputy 
Chief of Police, Olathe, Kansas, 

Police Department 

T he significance of holistic wellness in 
policing cannot be overstated. A holistic 
wellness program can save the life of a colleague 
or friend; salvage a career; save a marriage or 
keep a family together; and, potentially, keep an 
agency out of the headlines. Holistic wellness 
can aid and assist officers in understanding that, 
while they have many coping mechanisms built 
in, they may need help from an outside resource. 
An agency's wellness program can also help 
foster healthy and productive relationships with 
the communities it serves. 

Law enforcement, for many reasons, is at 
a crossroad. Evolving societal expectations 


have altered the environment in which officers 
must accomplish their mission to protect and 
serve their communities. Budgets are tight and 
often include unfunded mandates. Yet officers 
continue to be overcome by the adverse impact 
of repeated exposures during the daily routine 
of protecting through service, from suspects, 
coronary artery disease, driving too fast, or men¬ 
tal health issues and suicide. Law enforcement 
leaders and officers can no longer continue with 
business as usual. First, they must recognize that 
humans are more than just mental and physical 
beings; they are emotional and spiritual beings 
as well. Second, they must change the ways in 
which officers approach their work duties and 
responsibilities. Third, the field must work to 
transcend the stigmas associated with mental 
well-being. Innovative police managers must 
purposefully address the complete individual 


and be prepared to take action and offer assis¬ 
tance when situations arise that require help. 

It is an agency's duty to hire, train, and main¬ 
tain the best police officers and agency employ¬ 
ees possible, and to also ensure they retire 
from the department in good mental, physical, 
and emotional health. Taking care of person¬ 
nel and addressing internal wellness produces 
better community service to citizens. Olathe, 
Kansas, Police Department's commitment to 
holism at eveiy phase of an employee's career 
has resulted in excellent results over the past 
several years: a reduction in crime, an increase 
in clearance rates, and a reduction in domestic 
violence homicides. Maintaining this commit¬ 
ment requires creative innovations by police 
administrators and a willingness to ask some 
tough questions about the role, obligations, and 
responsibilities of law enforcement officers to 


The BeSTOW Initiative 

The mission of the Olathe Police Departments 
wellness initiative is to provide the environment 
and tools to promote holistic wellness to all 
employees in support of a balanced life, both 
personally and professionally. Holistic wellness 
focuses on physical, mental, emotional, and 
spiritual wellness so that every employee will 
be better prepared to more effectively process 
the health issues, stress, and emotional trauma 
prevalent within their chosen profession. 

The Olathe Police Department recognizes 
traditional training has primarily focused on 
physical and mental training and can neglect 
the core of what makes us all human, our emo¬ 
tions and spirit. We recognize the importance 
of training employees in all four dimensions of 
wellness so we can move beyond the mind-set 
of just "surviving" toward a life in which we 
can all thrive throughout our careers. 

The BeSTOW initiative has identified the 
following four key phases in an employees 
career: recruitment, training, retention, 
and retirement. Initial and continued focus 
on holistic wellness as every employee 
progresses through these career phases is 
critical to maintaining a balanced and healthy 
life. Within each of these career phases 
multiple programs, concepts, and training 


topics exist that can aid every employee in 
achieving holistic wellness. Below is a non- 
exhaustive list of examples of ways in which 
each employee can maintain or improve their 
holistic health throughout their career. 

• Recruitment: pre-hire 

Recruiting employees who reflect the 
community that we serve, as well the 
standards we represent within our 
components of holistic wellness and law 
enforcement. 

• Training: post-hire through release 

► Selection of trainers 

► Mentoring 

► Seminars on health/financial 
investments 

• Retention: probationary period through 
retirement 

► Career development 

► Shared workload 

► Collateral duties 

► Mental health debrief 

► Meal breaks 

► Teamwork 

► Volunteering to establish relationships 
within the community 

► Physical fitness testing 

► Wellness clinic 


• Retirement: pre and post 

► Seminars on health/financial 
investments/emotional health/thriving/ 
survival 

► Retiree involvement—mentoring/ 
continuing involvement 

Each employee will ultimately determine 
how to best achieve his or her highest level 
of holistic wellness and is encouraged to 
use those aspects of the Wellness Philoso¬ 
phy that provide the support, assistance, 
and resources that are most beneficial to 
him or her. It is understood that not every 
component will be applicable to each 
employee; however, the intent of the Well¬ 
ness Philosophy is to serve the needs of a 
diverse workgroup. 

The Olathe Police Department believes it 
is imperative to proactively prepare each 
employee to most effectively maintain his 
or her holistic wellness. Healthy employees 
provide the highest quality of service to the 
community, as well as to one another, their 
families, friends, etc. Working under this 
philosophy, the BeSTOW team will strive to 
provide the most beneficial, applicable, and 
current means for each employee to achieve 
the highest possible level of holistic wellness. 
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their communities and each other. Responses 
to these questions highlight the urgent need to 
bridge the gap between the requirements for 
becoming a sworn officer and vocational vitality. 
Today, the Olathe Police Department trains its 
personnel for vitality, not just survival. 

Olathe's Journey 

Tackling the numerous and complex issues 
involved with officer wellness and safety can 
seem daunting for any agency or administrator, 
but it is an undertaking that's necessary for all 
law enforcement agencies and organizations. 

Several years ago, the Olathe Police Depart¬ 
ment increased its focus on officer wellness. 

To that end, the agency worked with Feem- 
ster Linkins Consulting, LLC, to educate 12 
volunteers for the new internal wellness-related 
assignments. The agency leaders understood 
that for a culture of wellness to take hold, it 
had to be developed from the ground up and 
not the top down. After a two-year study was 
completed, a holistic philosophy and plan were 
developed. 

Olathe's wellness program is called the 
BeSTOW (Beyond Survival Toward Olathe 
Wellness) and is based on the FBI initiative of the 
same name. 1 

In the past year the department's wellness 
team has provided training and education on 
retirement planning, stress management, nutri¬ 
tion, physical fitness, spirituality, alcohol and drug 
abuse and recoveiy, mental health, volunteering, 
and emotional intelligence. Less traditional work 
experiences like chair massages and a movie night 
have also been incorporated. During the same 
time frame, Olathe Police Department imple¬ 
mented a mandatory physical fitness program that 
supplements an existing voluntary program, and 
the city of Olathe initiated a wellness clinic and a 
patient-involved care program. 

The BeSTOW initiative recognizes the 
importance of holistic wellness and the need to 
train employees in practicing wellness through¬ 
out all stages of their career, from recruitment 
to retirement and beyond. A typical training 
session involves between 8 and 25 attendees, 
requires one hour or less, and is voluntary. 

Challenges 

The BeSTOW program's challenges have 
involved typical issues such as logistics and 
scheduling, training "wants" versus "needs," and 
learning how to deliver wellness education and 
training. 

While change is the only constant in life, it 
is also change that can provide the most chal¬ 
lenges. If other agencies decide to undertake 
this important task as a voluntary initiative, 
they must be prepared for skeptics who think 
they are undertaking these initiatives for some 
unstated reason, other than their concern for 
their employees. Leaders who take this journey 
should do so because they care about their 
employees and the quality of the services they 
provide. The way leaders embrace personnel 
who choose to decline to participate in wellness 


and safety initiatives will be the measure of 
their success. The hope is that, with time, all 
law enforcement will engage in the dialogue, 
discover its benefits, and devote themselves to 
its perpetuity. This is policing with purpose. ♦♦♦ 


Notes: 

1 Federal Bureau of Investigation, "Beyond 
Survival," FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin 78, no. 5 (May 
2009): 1, http://leb.fbi.gov/2009-pdfs/leb-may-2009 
(accessed January 22,2015). 


lACP's Center for Officer Safety and Wellness focuses on all aspects of an 
officer's safety, health, and wellness, both on and off the job.Topics that 
the Center covers range from mandatory vest and seatbelt wear polices 
to nutrition recommendations and wise financial decision making.The 
Center wants to ensure that law enforcement professionals have the 
resources they need to remain healthy and safe. 
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RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


The IACP Research Advisory Committee is proud to offer the monthly Research in Brief column. This column features evidence-based research 
summaries that highlight actionable recommendations for Police Chief magazine readers to consider within their own agencies. 

The goal of the column is to feature research that is innovative, credible, and relevant to a diverse law enforcement audience. 


Perceptions of Law Enforcement Officers in Seeking Mental 
Health Treatment 


By Amy K White, MPA, MA; 

Gregory Shrader, PhD; and Jared 
Chamberlain, PhD; Arizona School of 
Professional Psychology 

T he authors designed a study to identify 
which factors associated with law enforce¬ 
ment officers had predictive value in the level 
of stigma perceived in seeking mental health 
treatment by currently employed, certified peace 
officers in Arizona. The factors included in this 
study were sex, age, race and ethnicity, years 
employed as an officer, size of the department, 
current rank or position within the department, 
the type of government operating the agency, 
and payment of union dues. The study included 
454 participants who completed an anonymous, 
online survey in which they provided demo¬ 
graphic data and completed the following mea¬ 
sures: the Self-Stigma of Seeking Psychological 
Help (SSOSH) and the Perceptions of Stigma¬ 
tization by Others for Seeking Help (PSOSH). 1 
The SSOSH and the PSOSH are Likert-scaled 
measures. A standard multiple regression 
design was used to analyze the data. 

The most significant finding was the rela¬ 
tionship between the size of the department and 
levels of stigma (p = .014); such that, the size 
was inversely related to the levels of perceived 
stigma. As the agency size increased, the percep¬ 
tions of stigma decreased. Such a finding has 
several implications for law enforcement agen¬ 
cies related to preparedness and training. Based 
upon information gleaned from mental health 
care providers working within the law enforce¬ 
ment community and the authors personal 
experience, larger agencies may be better pre¬ 
pared to handle situations that frequently result 
in contact with mental health care providers due 
to additional resources, including manpower, 
and an increased probability of an incident 
occurring. However, core beliefs such as "It 
[the need for mental health services] will not 
happen in my agency," or "My agency does not 
have that problem" were portrayed within the 


larger agencies. Such beliefs may result in agen¬ 
cies not supporting officers in seeking mental 
health treatment, and officers feeling betrayed 
by their agencies when they do seek treatment, 
perpetuating the perceptions of stigma. 2 Smaller 
agencies are not immune or exempt from these 
situations. 

The law enforcement profession's historical 
pattern has been to deny or ignore the negative 
stress related to being an officer and, therefore, 
fail to prepare officers for this aspect of the 
work. 3 Through initiatives like Breaking the 
Silence: A National Symposium on Law Enforce¬ 
ment Officer Suicide and Mental Health, law 
enforcement is working to change this pattern. 
Officers are trained to defend against physi¬ 
cal attacks, but they frequently lack training to 
defend against the emotional and mental attacks 
characteristic of the job. Preparedness should 
start in the academy and continue through 
ongoing in-service training. An effective way 
to mitigate the stigma in seeking mental health 
treatment is through contact or direct interac¬ 
tion with mental health care professionals. 4 It 
is recommended that new recruits and veteran 
officers be exposed to officers who have sought 
mental health treatment and to mental health 
care providers through academy and in-service 
training. Contact minimizes the perceptions of 
differences between officers who seek mental 
health treatment and those who do not. It also 
minimizes the differences between officers and 
mental health care providers by allowing the 
officers to see providers as people and valuable 
resources for officers, family, and organizational 
health, instead of a vague concept. Mental 
health education can be viewed as a proper tool 
to protect the agency's investment in the officer. 

The agency's investment in the officer 
could also be protected by having more officers 
trained as mental health care providers since 
previous research indicates that officers are 
much more likely to talk with other officers than 
to a mental health care provider. 5 This does not 
mean officers need to obtain master's degrees 
and become licensed clinicians. However, 
the more training and specialization in the 


provisions of mental health services an officer 
receives, the more effective and efficient that 
officer will be. Training fellow soldiers as mental 
health providers is a tactic that has been utilized 
in the U.S. military and has been shown to be 
highly valued by its service members. 6 Within 
the law enforcement culture, this approach has 
been accomplished to a limited degree through 
peer support groups and critical incident stress 
management (CISM) teams. 7 Officers on these 
teams often volunteer their time and services 
without any compensation. However, serving as 
peer support often requires significant time and 
energy, which many officers are unwilling to 
contribute without compensation. Ideally, addi¬ 
tional resources should be applied to develop¬ 
ing these programs and providing training and 
compensation for officers engaged in providing 
these services. 

The proper tools not only include access 
to mental health care providers, including 
peer support, but should be part of a holistic 
approach that includes physical fitness and 
exercise, as well. There is increasing research to 
support that exercise improves the psychologi¬ 
cal adjustment and well-being of individuals, 
with studies specifically looking at exercise 
as an adjunct intervention for post-traumatic 
stress disorder (PTSD). 8 PTSD is the fifth most 
common referral problem presented to police 
psychologists. 9 The IACP has recognized the 
importance of good mental health and good 
physical health in officers and is actively 
promoting it through the Officer Safety and 
Wellness initiative with education, training, col¬ 
laboration, and forward thinking. 10 

Action Items 

Agencies looking to reduce stigma and 
improve officers' access to mental health 
services should consider taking the following 
actions: 

• Increase interactions and collaboration 
between officers and mental health care 
providers and officers who have sought 
mental health treatment through academy 
and in-service education and training. 
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• Increase the number of officers trained as 
mental health care providers. 

• Increase training and resources to continue 
or develop peer support groups and stress 
management teams, e.g., CISM. 

• Incorporate a holistic approach to officer 
mental health that includes physical fitness 
and exercise. ♦♦♦ 

Notes: 

1 David Vogel, Nathaniel Wade, and Shawn Haake, 
"Measuring the Self-Stigma Associated With Seeking 
Psychological Help, "Journal of Counseling Psychology 
53, no. 3 (2006): 325-337; David Vogel, Nathaniel 
Wade, and Paul Ascheman, "Measuring Perceptions 
of Stigmatization by Others for Seeking Psychological 
Help: Reliability and Validity of a New Stigma Scale 
With College Students,' 'Journal of Counseling Psychology 
56, no. 2 (2009): 301-308. 

2 William Pickens, "Critical Incidents in Law 
Enforcement: A Phenomenological Analysis of Coping 
with Traumatic Stress" (EdD diss., Argosy University, 
2010), http://www.frsn. org/LiteratureRetrieve 
.aspx?ID=121951 (accessed January 5,2015). 

3 Joseph Harpold and Samuel Feemster, "Negative 
Influences of Police Stress," FBI Law Enforcement Bul¬ 
letin 71 (September 2002): 1-6, http://leb.fbi.gov/2002 
-pdfs/leb-september-2002 (accessed January 6,2015). 

4 Stacy Overton and Sondra Medina, "The Stigma 
of Mental Illness ''Journal of Counseling and Development 
86, no. 2 (2008): 143-151. 


5 David Alexander and Leslie Walker, "A Study of 
Methods Used by Scottish Police Officers to Cope 
With Work-induced Stress," Stress Medicine 10, no. 2 
(1994): 131-138; Douglas Gentz, "Critical Incident 
Reactions: A Comparison of Two Studies Ten Years 
Apart in the Same Police Department," Journal of Police 
and Criminal Psychology 10, no. 2 (1994): 35-37. 

6 Craig Bryan and Chad Morrow, "Circumvent¬ 
ing Mental Health Stigma by Embracing the Warrior 
Culture: Lessons Learned from the Defenders Edge 
Program," Professional Psychology: Research and Practice 
42, no. 1(2011): 16-23. 

7 John Woods, "Prioritizing Emotional and Mental 
Health through Peer Support," Officer Safety Corner, 
The Police Chief SI, no. 6 (June 2014): 10-11, http:// 
www.policechiefmagazine. org/ magazine/index 
.cfm?fuseaction=display_arch&article_id=3390&issue 
_id=62014 (accessed January 6,2015). 

8 Gillian Cohen and Eric Shamus, "Depressed, 

Low Self-Esteem: What Can Exercise Do for You?" The 
Internet Journal of Allied Health Sciences and Practices 72, 
no. 2 (2009): 1-5, http://ijahsp.nova.edu (accessed 
December 24,2014); Theresa Manger and Robert 
Motta, "The Impact of an Exercise Program on Post- 
traumatic Stress Disorder, Anxiety, and Depression," 
International Journal of Emergency Mental Health 7, no. 1 
(2005): 49-57. 

9 Jimmy Mann and John Neece, "Workers' 
Compensation for Law Enforcement Related Post 
Traumatic Stress Disorder," Behavioral Sciences and the 
Law 8, no. 4 (1990): 447-456. 


10 Ian Hamilton, "Changing the Culture of Officer 
Safety and Wellness," The Police Chief 81, no. 5 (May 
2014): 24, http://www.policechiefmagazine.org/ 
magazine/index.cfm?fuseaction=display_arch&article 
_id=3351&issue_id=52014 (accessed January 6,2015). 


RESOURCES 

» Breaking the Silence: A National 
Symposium on Law Enforcement 
Officer Suicide and Mental 
Health. The report resulting from 
this summit can be found at 
http://www.theiacp.org/ 
Preventing-law-Enforcement 
-officer-suicide. 

» Improving Officer Response to 
Persons with Mental Illness and 
Other Disabilities. This document 
can be found at http://www 
.theiacp.org/responsetomentalill. 

To obtain additional information on 
this study, contact amykwhitel @ 
live.com. 


I A C P WORKING FOR YOU 


In the mission to support the law 
enforcement leaders of today and 
develop the leaders of tomorrow, 
thelACP is constantly involved in 
advocacy, programs, research, and 
initiatives related to cutting-edge 
issues. This column keeps you up 
to date on IACP's work to support 
our members and the field of law 
enforcement. 

IACP On Leadership E-Newsletter 

IACP has recently developed an 
e-newsletter focused specifically on leader¬ 
ship in law enforcement. The newsletter, 
which is supported by IBM, includes inter¬ 
views with law enforcement leaders, recent 
news related to leadership and policing, 
and other issue-focused content. IACP On 
Leadership is released by email, and archived 
on IACPs website. The first issue of the quar¬ 
terly publication was issued in October 2014. 

Access the most recent issue of IACP 
on Leadership at www.theiacp.org/ 
IACPonLeadership. 


Alzheimer's Initiatives— 
Train-the-Trainer Program 

The IACP, in partnership with the Bureau 
of Justice Assistance (BJA), Office of Justice 
Programs, U.S. Department of Justice, is 
launching a train-the-trainer program as 
part of the IACP's Alzheimer's Initiatives for 
those who are interested in advancing their 
instructional expertise. 

The program is intended to prepare 
selected individuals from among local law 
enforcement agencies, first responder agen¬ 
cies, and other Alzheimer's professionals 
to facilitate the Responding to Alzheimer's: 
Techniques for Law Enforcement and First 
Responders workshop. During the two-day 
training, participants will learn highlighted 
portions of the one-day curriculum used to 
instruct first responders. The course will be 
facilitated by professional experienced instruc¬ 
tors who are well versed in all areas of the 
topic. At the end of the two-day training, the 
selected individuals will be required to coordi¬ 
nate and conduct a training session within 90 
days of completing the instructor's course. 

To learn more about the program, visit 
www.iacp.org/Alzheimers-Training-Center. 


Protect and Serve: 

Telling the True Story of 
Law Enforcement 

In an effort to better assist law 
enforcement in the current difficult 
climate, President Beary has launched a 
new Presidential Initiative, Protect and 
Serve. By the end of January 2015, there 
will be a dedicated resource site to serve 
as a repository for information for IACP 
members to help aid in telling the true 
story of law enforcement. The resource will 
provide helpful facts and figures, talking 
points, sample communications materials, 
legislative resources, and various other 
materials to equip officers in the united 
effort to correct public misperceptions 
of policing and police officers. If you 
wish to share resources, good stories 
about law enforcement actions, or if you 
have any general questions please email 
protectandserve@theiacp.org. ♦♦♦ 

Visit the new resource site at www 
.theiacp.org/ProtectAndServe. 
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CHIEF'S COUNSEL 


Talking Themselves into Jail: First Amendment Rights and 
Retaliation Violations 


By Donald R. Weaver, Esq., Training 
Coordinator, Lexipol, LLC 

A n academy instructor once suggested that a 
good way to avoid accusations of bias dur¬ 
ing a traffic stop was to decide whether to issue 
a ticket or offer a warning before contacting the 
driver. He reasoned that this simple rule would 
ensure that any enforcement action would be 
based on the violation and not on appearance, 
attitude, race, gender, or anything else. The 
instructor may have been more of a constitu¬ 
tional scholar than anyone knew. 

The U.S. courts have not given specific 
guidance as to whether, or to what extent, 
statements or attitude may be considered when 
deciding on the appropriate enforcement action. 
Taking enforcement action against a vulgar and 
disrespectful person does not, in and of itself, 
violate the First Amendment. However, punish¬ 
ing or retaliating against someone for engaging 
in free speech by issuing a citation, making an 
arrest, or taking another enforcement action, 
can violate the citizen's rights—even if probable 
cause exists. 

When considering searches and seizures 
under the Fourth Amendment, courts look at 
objective facts confronting an officer, not at 
an officers subjective intent or motivation. 1 
However, there are times where a seizure that is 
reasonable under the Fourth Amendment may 
deprive a person of another federally protected 
right, such as the right to free speech guaran¬ 
teed by the First Amendment. 2 In these cases, 
evidence of intent is very important. 

Under the Civil Rights Act of 1871 (§ 1983), 
an officer may be held liable for depriving 
someone of a federally protected and clearly 
established right. 3 The agency may also be 
liable if it has a policy or custom that caused the 
violation, or it was deliberately indifferent (as 
demonstrated by a failure to properly train or 
supervise, for example) to the violation. 4 

To show a First Amendment violation based 
on a theory of retaliation, plaintiffs must prove 
that they engaged in activity protected by the First 
Amendment, that they suffered a deprivation 


likely to deter such activity, and that the activity 
was at least a motivating factor in the decision 
to impose the deprivation. 5 In several circuits, 
plaintiffs must also show the absence of probable 
cause, although this precise issue has not been 
decided by the U.S. Supreme Court. 6 

An example of a case that involved a poten¬ 
tial First Amendment violation, Ford v. City of 
Yakima, centered on an interaction between an 
officer and a motorist in the Pacific Northwest. 
According to the officer, he stopped the motor¬ 
ist for violating an ordinance prohibiting loud 
music. The stop concluded with the motorist's 
arrest and ultimately resulted in a judgment 
against the officer. 7 

During the encounter, the motorist (as 
described by the court) emerged from his car 
while yelling. He proceeded to express his 
opinion that the traffic stop was racially motivated 
and demonstrated concern about getting to work. 
When the officer considered (and ultimately 
decided on) taking him to jail, he expressed 
disbelief to the prospect of being arrested for a 
noise violation and asked why he was being taken 
to jail. In addition, the motorist invoked his right 
to free speech. 

According to the court's opinion, a mobile 
audio-video recorder captured the officer speak¬ 
ing the following statements: 

• He might only get a ticket if he cooperates. 
But with that attitude, he's going to get 
cuffed. 

• If you cooperate, I may let you go with a 
ticket. 

• If you run your mouth, I will book you. 

• If you cooperate and shut your mouth, I'll 
give you a ticket and you can go. 

• If you just cooperate and treat the police like 
humans, we'll treat you like that. But when 
you act... like an animal, you've got to get 
treated that way. 

• If you have diarrhea of the mouth, you will 
go to jail. 

• If he shuts up, I'll let him go with a ticket. 

• You acted a fool... and we have discretion 
whether we can book or release you. 

• Your mouth and your attitude talked you 
into jail. 


Considering the evidence, the court 
found that arrest was made in retaliation for 
the driver's protected speech. The arrest was 
authorized by statute, likely complied with the 
Fourth Amendment, and would otherwise have 
been lawful, had it not been for the retaliatoiy 
motive. 8 

While it is possible that the motorist was vul¬ 
gar, profane, and verbally abusive, the court did 
not quote him in its opinion. This serves to show 
that what was said is not the issue, but rather 
whether someone was engaging in protected 
speech or expression. 

The officer in Ford is not the only law 
enforcement professional who has said these 
types of words or taken these actions. Some 
officers might justify taking a motorist's com¬ 
ments into consideration by suggesting that a 
warning might confirm the driver's suspicion 
that the stop was racially motivated, or that, 
given the accusations of profiling, it would be 
wise to allow a court to decide whether the 
stop was lawful. An officer might also claim the 
driver's reaction reflected a lack of responsibil¬ 
ity and that a warning would not deter future 
violations. Nonetheless, if the officer's actions 
are motivated by a citizen's words, the courts 
may view them as retaliation and a violation of 
the First Amendment. 

So how do agency managers address this 
issue and ward off potential problems? New 


.. .punishing or retaliating 
against someone for 
engaging in free speech by 
issuing a citation, making 
an arrest, or taking another 
enforcement action, can 
violate the citizen's rights... 
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policies may not be necessary, since retaliatory 
enforcement action is likely to already be prohib¬ 
ited. Most agencies have a formal policy requir¬ 
ing officers to conduct themselves in accordance 
with the U.S. Constitution. Also, many agencies 
have adopted a code of ethics, similar to the Law 
Enforcement Code of Ethics, requiring officers to 
respect the constitutional rights of all and prohib¬ 
iting officers from allowing personal feelings or 
animosities to influence decisions. 9 A policy is 
not enough, however; agencies need to prove 
that they have taught officers what it means 
to respect the First Amendment, what rights it 
protects, and that taking retaliatory enforcement 
action is contrary to these provisions. There are 
people who will try to goad officers into taking 
enforcement action in retaliation for free speech, 
just to set up a lawsuit, and effective training can 
help forestall retaliation (and First Amendment 
violations) by the officers. 10 

Law enforcement leaders must ensure that 
a culture of tolerating retaliatory enforcement 
action does not develop. In other words, person¬ 
nel must be appropriately supervised. Evidence 
of an officers thoughts is rare, so it can't always 
be known whether a particular enforcement was 
in retaliation for protected speech. However, 
when clear evidence of retaliation exists, law 
enforcement leaders and supervisors need to 
provide appropriate correction. 

Government retaliation for engaging in pro¬ 
tected speech clearly violates the First Amend¬ 
ment. "Since the day the ink dried on the Bill 
of Rights, the right of an American citizen to 
criticize public officials and policies ... is the 
central meaning of the First Amendment." 11 
And, as explained by the U.S. Supreme Court, 
"the freedom of individuals verbally to oppose 
or challenge police action without thereby risk¬ 
ing arrest is one of the principal characteristics 
by which we distinguish a free nation from a 
police state." 12 

To summarize, the right to free speech guar¬ 
anteed by the First Amendment includes the 
right to badmouth the police, and officers can¬ 
not retaliate without running afoul of the veiy 
Constitution they have sworn to uphold. Even 
where retaliatory motives do not exist, officers 
must be careful not to say or do anything that 
potential plaintiffs could use as ammunition to 
suggest a violation. ♦♦♦ 

Notes: 

1 Graham v. Connor, 490 U.S. 386 (1989). 

2 Ford v. City ofYakima, 706 F.3d 1188,1194 (9th Cir. 

2013) . 

3 42 U.S.C. § 1983 (2012); Harlow v. Fitzgerald, 457 
U.S. 800,818(1982). 

4 Monell v. Dept, of Social Services, 436 U.S. 658, 
690-691 (1978); City of Canton v. Harris, 489 U.S. 378, 
388 (1989). 

5 Hawkins v. Mitchell, 756 F.3d 983,996 (7th Cir. 

2014) . 

6 McCoy v. City of Columbia, 929 F.Supp.2d 541,559 
(D.SC. March 11,2013). 

7 Ford, 706 F.3d at 1190-1191. 

8 Id. at 1194. 


international Association of Chiefs of Police, "Law n McCurdy v. Montgomery County, 240 F.3d 512,520 

Enforcement Code of Ethics," http://www (6th Cir. 2001). 

.theiacp.org/ViewResult?SearchID=86 (accessed l2 City of Houston v. Hill, 482 U.S. 451,462 (1987). 

December 9,2014). 

w Credico v. West Goshen Police, 574 Fed. Appx. 126, 

128 (3rd Cir. 2014). 


Do you make the purchasing decisions for your agency? 

Are you trying to figure out the best way to spend a limited budget? 
Check out Police Chief's annual Buyers' Guide in April 2015 for an 
extensive list of products and service providers, complete with contact 
information. 
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By David W. McBath, Lieutenant 
Colonel, New York State Police, 
Chair, IACP Committee on 
Homeland Security 


The Role and Efforts of the IACP 
Committee on Homeland Security 


T he International Association of Chiefs of 
Police (IACP) Committee on the Home¬ 
land Security entered its current, final incar¬ 
nation in 2003, although the committee 
arose out of the IACPs response to 9/11 
and the creation of the U.S. Department of 
Homeland Security (DHS). 

In order to talk accurately about the com¬ 
mittee and its efforts, a logical first step might 
be to define the term "homeland security"; 
however, it is difficult to find one universally 
accepted definition. Some documents focus 
the definition solely around combating ter¬ 
rorism, while others propose a more holistic 
understanding and include non-terrorism 
security concerns such as U.S. preparedness 
for natural disasters. The most comprehen¬ 
sive research into the definition of homeland 


security was in the January 8, 2013, Con¬ 
gressional Research Service report Defining 
Homeland Security: Analysis and Congressional 
Considerations, which discussed seven differ¬ 
ent U.S. federal strategic documents, each of 
which gave a different or varying definition 
of homeland security. These seven definitions 
are compared and contrasted in Table 1. 

The article concluded that "homeland 
security, at its core, is about coordination 
because of the disparate stakeholders and 
risks. Many observers assert that homeland 
security is not only about coordination of 
resources and actions to counter risks; it is 
also about the coordination of the strategic 
process policymakers use in determining 
the risks, the stakeholders and their mis¬ 
sions, and the prioritization of those mis¬ 


sions." 1 In other words, homeland security 
can and does mean different things to dif¬ 
ferent organizations. 

History of the IACP Committee on 
Homeland Security 

To discuss the history of this committee, 
one must understand the re-organization 
within the U.S. federal government that 
took place in the aftermath of the attacks of 
September 11,2001. The attacks of that fate¬ 
ful day led to the birth of new federal agen¬ 
cies, the merging of others, and an eventual 
reorganization of the federal government 
that resulted in the creation of the U.S. 
Department of Homeland Security. 

Since the 9/11 attacks focused on the 
transportation sector, the 107th Congress 
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Table 1: Summary of Homeland Security Definitions 



DOCUMENT 

DEFINITION 

2007 

National Strategy for Homeland 
Security (White House) 

A concerted national effort to prevent 
terrorist attacks within the United States, 
reduce America's vulnerability to terrorism, 
and minimize the damage and recoverfrom 
attacks that do occur. 

2008 

U.S. Department of Homeland 
Security Strategic Plan , Fiscal 

Years 2008-2013 ( DHS) 

A unified national effort to prevent and deter 
terrorist attacks, protect and respond to haz¬ 
ards, and to secure the national borders. 

2010 

National Security Strategy (White 
House) 

A seamless coordination among federal, 
state, and local governments to prevent, 
protect against and respond to threats and 
natural disasters. 

| 2010 

Quadrennial Homeland Security 
Review(DHS) 

A concerted national effort to ensure a 
homeland that is safe, secure, and resilient 
against terrorism and other hazards where 
American interests, aspirations, and ways of 
life can thrive. 

2010 

Bottom-Up Review (DHS) 

Preventing terrorism, responding to and 
recovering from natural disasters, customs 
enforcement and collections of customs 
revenue, administration of legal immigration 
services, safety and stewardship of the Na¬ 
tion's waterways and marine transportation 
system, as well as other legacy missions of 
the various components of DHS. 

2011 

National Strategy for 
Counterterrorism (\Nh\te House) 

Defensive efforts to counter terrorist threats. 

2012 

Strategic Flan (DHS) 

Efforts to ensure a homeland that is safe, 
secure, and resilient against terrorism and 
other hazards. 


Source: Shawn Reese, Defining Homeland Security: Analysis and Congressional Considerations, 
http://fas.org/sgp/crs/homesec/R42462.pdf. 


passed the Aviation and Transportation 
Security Act in November 2001 and, in doing 
so, established the Transportation Security 
Administration (TSA) and required the com¬ 
pletion of more than 30 mandates to harden 
and secure the transportation sector. 2 

A review of IACP Executive Board meet¬ 
ing minutes reveal that, in late 2001, the 
soon-to-be-Under Secretary of the new 
federal Transportation Security Adminis¬ 
tration, John Magaw, addressed the board. 
Shortly thereafter, at an April 2002 IACP 
meeting in Seattle, Washington, IACP staff 
were instructed to draft a proposal to create 
an advisory panel to provide feedback and 
assistance to the newly created TSA leader¬ 
ship. At an August 2002 meeting, the board 
approved to amend rule 16 of the IACP 
bylaws and created a new IACP "Transpor¬ 
tation Security Committee" to comprise 
individuals from various transportation dis¬ 
ciplines across the United States. 

While the fledgling TSA was beginning 
the painstaking work of hardening the U.S. 
transportation sector, the birth of what is 


now DHS was also taking place. Eleven 
days after 9/11, Pennsylvania Governor 
Tom Ridge was appointed as the first direc¬ 
tor of the Office of Homeland Security in 
the White House. The office oversaw and 
coordinated a comprehensive national 
strategy to safeguard the United States 
against terrorism and respond to any future 
attacks. With the passage of the Homeland 
Security Act by Congress in November 
2002, DHS formally came into being as a 
stand-alone, Cabinet-level department to 
further coordinate and unity U.S. homeland 
security efforts. This new agency, which 
opened its doors on March 1, 2003, com¬ 
bined 22 different U.S. federal departments 
and agencies into a unified, integrated 
agency. During this reorganization, the new 
TSA was transferred from the Department 
of Transportation to DHS. 3 

Shortly after the attacks of 9/11, the IACP 
Executive Board had also created an "Ad 
Hoc Committee on Homeland Security," 
whose mission and focus had not been fully 
defined. With the creation of DHS in the 


spring of 2003, the IACP Executive Board 
discussed converting the ad hoc committee 
to a permanent standing IACP committee. 
Further deliberation led to a recommen¬ 
dation that since TSA had been absorbed 
within the new DHS, the IACP should dis¬ 
solve the fledgling Transportation Security 
Committee and fold its mission into a new 
IACP Committee on Homeland Security. 
At an executive board meeting in August 
2003, the Transportation Security Commit¬ 
tee was dissolved, and the IACP Committee 
on Homeland Security was born. 

Committee Charge and Mission 

The goal of the Committee of Homeland 
Security (CHS) was to serve as the IACP's 
central coordination point for DHS infor¬ 
mation, issues, policy development, and 
program reviews and provide the IACP 
leadership with a consortium of exper¬ 
tise chartered to advise on a full spectrum 
of issues including, but not limited to, the 
review of draft DHS policy documents and 
relevant legislative proposals. The CHS was 
charged to assemble, prioritize, and articu¬ 
late law enforcements most critical needs 
and issues and provide them to DHS, a 
complex and rapidly evolving national pro¬ 
tection agency. The CHS would consist of 
no more than 40 members and would be 
organized into relevant subcommittees. 4 

The current committee mission state¬ 
ment is "to provide executive leadership 
with progressive and proven practices that 
encourage sound decision making during 
the preparation and execution of critical 
incident response, mitigation and recov¬ 
ery efforts resulting from acts of terrorism, 
extremism in addition to natural or man¬ 
made calamity." 5 

Committee Work 

The IACP has recently re-structured the 
executive board management and over¬ 
sight of all committee and section work, 
by creating "groupings" or clusters of com¬ 
mittees who have similar functions or focus 
areas under one executive board member 
with oversight. The purpose of these group¬ 
ings is to facilitate communication, coopera¬ 
tion, and coordination between committees 
and sections. Currently, the CHS coordi¬ 
nates activities in a group with the follow¬ 
ing additional IACP committees: Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs, Organized Crime, 
Terrorism, Police Investigative Operations, 
and the Intelligence Coordinating Panel. 

Because the CHS and Committee on Ter¬ 
rorism (COT) often consider similar issues, 
albeit generally from a different perspective, 
their activities have occasionally overlapped 
in the past. These committees routinely 
benchmark with one another to ensure their 
respective work supports and complements 
one another. To this end, both committees 
now share a member in common who acts 
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as a liaison between the two committees, 
shares information between the commit¬ 
tees about efforts underway, and assists the 
committee chairs in minimizing any dupli¬ 
cation of effort. 

In 2009, the CHS spent six months 
reviewing the emerging National Network 
of Fusion Center's efforts and issued recom¬ 
mendations that fusion centers should 

• act as principal intelligence enterprise 
nodes to connect state and local law 
enforcement, homeland security, and 
public safety entities to each other and 
the federal government; 

• harness and apply the collective 
knowledge of their constituents to 
address issues related to threat and risk; 
and 

• assume the leading role in information¬ 
sharing initiatives related to law 
enforcement, homeland security, and 
public safety issues. 

The committee then followed this review 
with a publication titled Razing Expectations: 
Erecting a Strategic Vision for Fusion Centers. 6 

The chairpersons of the Terrorism and 
Homeland Security Committees also led the 
initial efforts of the Unified Message Task 
Team (UMTT). This group of state, local, and 
federal law enforcement officials worked to 
create a cohesive approach to reporting and 
sharing information regarding suspicious 


activity and reducing the perceived conflict 
among agencies responsible for U.S. home¬ 
land security. 7 

As information sharing became a law 
enforcement mandate after 9/11, the men¬ 
tality of the overwhelming majority of police 
leaders has become one of a willingness 
to share data. The National Data Exchange 
(N-DEx) is the nationally scaled system in the 
United States to share criminal justice infor¬ 
mation. Between N-DEx and the National 
Network of Fusion Centers, the number of 
contributing agencies and searchable records 
is reaching a point where these records are 
invaluable tools for state, local, tribal, and 
federal law enforcement agencies to fight 
crime and terrorism. 8 The CHS continues to 
be a strong advocate for both of these efforts 
and recently met with officials from DHS 
to discuss the importance of continued fed¬ 
eral support and cooperation in both these 
information-sharing programs. In the past 
year, the CHS authored an IACP resolution, 
adopted at the 121st IACP Conference, that, 
in part, supports the National Network of 
Fusion Centers and calls upon federal agen¬ 
cies to work with, and support, the contin¬ 
ued evolution of the National Network of 
Fusion Centers. It also encourages federal, 
state, and local agencies to carefully review 
the U.S. House of Representatives Commit¬ 
tee on Homeland Security "Majority Staff 


Report on The National Network of Fusion 
Centers" and adopt those recommendations 
that are appropriate for the agency and mis¬ 
sion. 9 The resolution promotes the vision 
of the National Network of Fusion Centers, 
which is to be a multidisciplinary, all-crimes/ 
all-threats/all-hazards information sharing 
network that protects the United States 7 secu¬ 
rity and the privacy, civil rights, and civil liber¬ 
ties of U.S. citizens. 10 

In the past year the CHS has also engaged 
with the Senior Faw Enforcement Advisor 
to the Administrator of the Federal Emer¬ 
gency Management Agency, who holds a 
seat on the committee, and discussed the 
Emergency Management Assistance Com¬ 
pact (EMAC). EMAC is a national interstate 
mutual aid agreement that enables states 
to share resources during times of disaster, 
and it has grown to become the U.S. system 
for providing mutual aid through opera¬ 
tional procedures and protocols that have 
been validated through experience. EMAC 
is administered by the National Emergency 
Management Association, headquartered in 
Lexington, Kentucky. 11 This resolution, also 
adopted at the 121st Annual IACP Confer¬ 
ence "supports the concepts of the Emer¬ 
gency Management Assistance Compact to 
facilitate law enforcement mutual aid assis¬ 
tance between U.S. states." Further, anytime 
law enforcement resources are involved, the 
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IACP supports the "inclusion of the lead law 
enforcement agencies of both the request¬ 
ing state(s) and providing state(s) in every 
step of the EMAC process" to ensure that 

matters related to powers of arrest, the use 
of weapons and deadly physical force, and 
tort liability and legal immunity for police 
actions taken are given due consideration 
and are clearly outlined, agreed upon, and 
resolved in the written EMAC request 
prepared for the requesting Governors sig¬ 
nature, as well as in the deployment process 
to ensure all accountability and documenta¬ 
tion requirements are met. 12 

Current Committee Efforts 

In conjunction with CHS's ongoing sup¬ 
port to the National Network of Fusion Cen¬ 
ters and the information sharing services 
that they provide on a daily basis, this edi¬ 
tion of Police Chief also includes two articles 
on this topic. The first discusses the value of 
U.S police chiefs' increased engagement in 
the information sharing and national secu¬ 
rity enterprise through fusion centers, and 
the second discusses fusion center success 
stories since their inception. 

Along that same theme of information 
sharing, another article for this issue dis¬ 
cusses how regional special event planning 
and response coordination is now being 
handled in the Boston, Massachusetts, metro 
area and the lessons learned from these activ¬ 
ities during and after the Boston Marathon 
bombing. 

In addition, this issue includes articles 
related to the evolving threats to institu¬ 
tions of higher learning and to curtailing 
violent extremism by engaging communi¬ 
ties in the effort. 

Finally, the CHS recently discussed the 
current so-called "militarization" of police 
that has recently become a topic of national 
conversation. This issue will no doubt 
become a matter of debate in early 2015 as 
the new U.S. Congress looks more closely 
at the Department of Defense (DOD) 1033 
program, which currently allows many 
police agencies the opportunity to acquire 
surplus DOD equipment. This issue 
includes an article that provides readers 
with an overview of the 1033 program so 
that police agencies and officers can be bet¬ 
ter informed on the program. ♦♦♦ 

Notes: 

^hawn Reese, Defining Homeland Security: 
Analysis and Congressional Considerations 
(Congressional Research Service, January 8, 
2013), 14, http://fas.org/sgp/crs/homesec/ 
R42462.pdf (accessed January 2, 2015). 


2 U.S. Transportation Security 
Administration, "History," About TSA, http:// 
www.tsa.gov/about-tsa/history (accessed 
January 5, 2015). 

3 U.S. Department of Homeland Security, 
"Creation of the Department of Homeland 
Security," About DHS, http://www.dhs.gov/ 
creation-department-homeland-security 
(accessed January 5, 2015). 

International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, "Committee on Homeland Security," 
http://www.theiacp.org/Homeland-Security 
-Committee (accessed January 5,2015). 

5 Ibid. 

6 Raymond Guidetti, "Rethinking the 
Purpose of Fusion Centers," The Police 
Chief 77, no. 2 (February 2010), http://www 
.policechiefmagazine.org/magazine/index 
.cfm?fuseaction=display_arch&article_id 
=2017&issue_id=22010%20-%201 (accessed 
January 5, 2015). 

7 Michael Wagers, James "Tim" Bryan, 
and Sarah R. Horn, "Law Enforcement's 
Continuing Role in Homeland Security," The 
Police Chief 80, no. 2 (February 2013): 18-19. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Michael T. McCaul and Peter T. King, 
"Majority Staff Report on the National 
Network of Fusion Centers," U.S. House 
of Representatives, Subcommittee on 
Counterterrorism & Intelligence, July 2013, 
http://homeland.house.gov/sites/homeland 
.house.gov/files/documents/CHS%20 
SLFC%20Report%202013%20FINAL.pdf 
(accessed January 5, 2015) 

10 Homeland Security Committee, "Support 
of the National Network of Fusion Centers," 
IACP Resolution adopted at the 121st Annual 
Conference of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police (Orlando, FL, October 21, 
2014), http://www.theiacp.Org/Portals/0/ 
documents/pdfs/2014Resolutions.pdf 
(accessed January 6, 2015). 

n Federal Emergency Management 
Agency, "Emergency Management Assistance 
Compact (EMAC)," http://www.fema.gov/pdf/ 
emergency/nrf/EMACoverviewForNRF.pdf 
(accessed January 5, 2015). 

12 Committee on Homeland Security, 
"Deployment of Law Enforcement Agencies 
under the Emergency Management Assistance 
Compact (EMAC)," IACP Resolution adopted 
at the 121st Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police 
(Orlando, FL, October 21, 2014), http:// 
www.theiacp.org/Portals/O/documents/ 
pdfs/2014Resolutions.pdf (accessed January 
6, 2015). 


Any inquiries about the committee or its activities can be addressed to the 
committee chair through the IACP Committee Staff Liaison at IACP Headquarters. 
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0 Impacting the Evolution of Information 
Sharing in the Post-9/11 United States 

By Sam McGhee, Lieutenant, Aurora, Colorado, Police Department 


I nformation sharing among U.S. law 
enforcement agencies has evolved sub¬ 
stantially since 9/11, including the sharing 
of crucial information among disciplines 
and jurisdictions through relationships that 
were nonexistent prior to 9/11. But with 
these new relationships come emerging 
challenges in overcoming "silo-thinking," 
as well as legal, procedural, and fiscal con¬ 
straints. State and local law enforcement 
agencies are at the forefront of this evolu¬ 
tion, yet they may not fully recognize how 
crucial their role is. This article examines 
milestones in the U.S. information shar¬ 
ing architecture, three key initiatives born 
of post-9/11 reform, vital stakeholders 
involved, the challenges that remain, and a 
vision for the future. 


The Pre-9/11 Status Quo 

Pre-9/11 information sharing efforts 
were unique to the various disciplines 
involved. State and local law enforce¬ 
ment concentrated on local crime trends 
using national initiatives such as problem- 
oriented policing to help improve the ways 
law enforcement solved cases, reduced 
the fear of crime, and improved relation¬ 
ships with their communities. Relationships 
with U.S. federal law enforcement services 
formed where mutual concerns over pat¬ 
tern crime existed. Multi-jurisdictional task 
forces surfaced, and the first versions of joint 
terrorism task forces emerged during this 
time. The federal intelligence community 
(IC) focused on the former Soviet Union and 
cold war-era concerns, while the fire service 
focused on fire prevention and emergency 
medical services. These fairly parochial pre- 
9/11 missions were catapulted onto a new 
trajectory with the 9/11 attacks. 

The 9/11 Commission criticized the first 
responder and intelligence communities 
for failing to share key information prior 
to the attacks, thus placing a heavy empha¬ 
sis on sharing information and combining 
resources. In recognition of these issues, 
and prior to the release of the 9/11 Commis¬ 
sions report, the IACP committed to address¬ 
ing lasting change in these areas at its 2001 
annual conference held six weeks after the 
9/11 attacks. The initiatives born from this 
meeting serve as the landmark event from 
which the genesis of information sharing 
reform at the state and local level was gener¬ 
ated. The partnership between the IACP and 
Global Justice Information Sharing Initiative 
(GLOBAL) produced the Global Intelligence 
Working Group (GIWG) and the Criminal 
Intelligence Coordinating Council (CICC). 
The partnership resulted in initiatives such as 
the intelligence-led policing concept and the 
National Criminal Intelligence Sharing Plan. 1 

The U.S. government reorganization 
post-9/11 represents the most complex 
and significant wholesale changes in the 
U.S. government since the creation of the 
Department of Defense in 1947. There has 
been a clear focus on streamlining informa¬ 
tion and intelligence sharing at all levels of 
government, as well as with the private sec¬ 
tor, but the push for collaboration created 
its own set of new challenges. 2 


The Wicked Problems of the Post-9/11 
Information Sharing Environment 

Post-9/11 information sharing reform 
has produced new zeal within the U.S. 
national security enterprise to coalesce 
numerous levels of government and share 
information more effectively. Because 
of newly created relationships between 
the federal government and state, local, 
tribal, territorial, and private sector entities 
(SLTTP), as well as steady advancements in 
technology, complicated issues have arisen 
from an enhanced efficiency in gathering 
data. Increasingly, concerns about citizens 7 
civil rights and civil liberties come to the 
forefront when government agencies use 
available technology to monitor social 
media or gather metadata from cellphone 
carriers. 

Security concerns often arise when 
what may be traditionally considered law 
enforcement-sensitive information is 
shared across jurisdictional and disciplin¬ 
ary boundaries never before considered 
such as fire, emergency medical, and pub¬ 
lic safety disciplines. As new coalitions 
are created, the potential result is inadver¬ 
tent overlapping or conflicting missions 
between jurisdictions or disciplines. While 
there is a push for SLTTP first respond¬ 
ers to become consumers of information 
developed by the intelligence community, 
early challenges emerged for members 
of SLTTP entities to obtain the necessary 
security clearances and have reciprocity 
between sponsoring agencies. However, 
security issues and clearances represent 
but a few of the emergent problems result¬ 
ing from the application of solutions to the 
greater problem. 

These problems, referred to as "wicked 
problems"—a concept introduced by Pro¬ 
fessors Horst W. J. Rittel and Melvin Web¬ 
ber in the 1970s relating to complexity in 
social planning—have distinctive char¬ 
acteristics. With no precise definition or 
clearly defined solution, wicked problems 
tend to morph while problem solvers are 
in the midst of addressing them. Further, 
only those who have an expertise in the 
problem area will recognize the presence 
or salience of the problem. 3 The current 
U.S. information sharing architecture can 
be viewed as such a problem. 
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Those working in the information sharing environment have 
the best opportunity to recognize the new problems that emerge 
once solutions are applied to previously identified problems. 
To further complicate matters, the SLTTP perspective of what is 
necessary for a mutually supportive relationship is derived from 
a limited understanding of the U.S. federal culture and all that it 
includes—differences between criminal justice and national secu¬ 
rity intelligence collection laws, policies, and fiscal constraints. 
Similarly, those working in the federal government and the intel¬ 
ligence community have a limited understanding of how SLTTP 
entities operate and what they can offer. 

This fragmented context becomes exacerbated when solu¬ 
tions are applied that fail to consider both environments and their 
distinctions—few at the state and local or federal levels have the 
necessary experience in both realms to bring about effective 
reform. To address this fundamental gap, many initiatives—begin¬ 
ning with early IACP efforts and the 9/11 Commission—have 
called for strengthening the relationships (or creating new ones) 
between federal services and SLTTP entities. One of the more 
visionary outcomes of post-9/11 thinking was the creation of 
fellowship programs exposing first responders to the federal 
environment. The former Interagency Threat Assessment and 
Coordination Group (ITACG) and current Joint Counterterrorism 
Assessment Team (JCAT) provide first responders the opportunity 
to work within the intelligence community for one year to better 
understand the unique dynamics of the national security environ¬ 
ment. This also allows first responders to help educate members 
of the intelligence community to understand the value SLTTP 
first responders bring to the information sharing effort. This new 
relationship also presents a wicked problem in that it has created 
a new, morphed awareness of the gaps between the SLTTP and 
intelligence community. 
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The Post-9/11 Opportunities 

The post-9/11 information sharing en¬ 
vironment is unrecognizable when com¬ 
pared to the pre-9/11 United States, as there 
now exist numerous national strategies in 
place to enhance information sharing. One 
of the most critical, the National Criminal 
Information Sharing Plan (NCISP), recog¬ 
nized the importance of state, local, and tribal 
law enforcement agencies as a key ingredi¬ 
ent in the U.S. intelligence process and called 
for the creation of the Criminal Intelligence 
Coordinating Council to establish the link¬ 
age needed to improve information sharing 
among all levels of government. The NCISP 
was the first post-9/11 attempt at providing 
a national-level awareness of the importance 
for effective information sharing and crimi¬ 
nal intelligence coordination among state, 
local, and tribal law enforcement. It not only 
attempted to address counterterrorism, but 
also offered law enforcement agencies guid¬ 
ance for developing multijurisdictional intel¬ 
ligence capabilities. 4 

Today, first responders receive volumes 
of information in the form of joint intel¬ 
ligence bulletins from the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation (FBI) and the U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Homeland Security (DHS), as well 
as other federal agencies. Fusion centers 
have been established at the state level, and 
there is better coordination between federal 
agencies and SLTTP entities. Many fusion 
centers have established themselves as cen¬ 
tral clearinghouses for information sharing 
needs unique to their areas of operation or 
local constituents; nonetheless, many still 
struggle with relevancy to their local chiefs 
and sheriffs. 

The Critical Role of Fusion Centers 

One of the most significant outcomes of 
post-9/11 information sharing is the emer¬ 
gence of state and major urban area fusion 
centers. Defined simply as two or more 
agencies acting collaboratively to leverage 
expertise and resources in order to detect 
or intervene in criminal and terrorist activ¬ 
ity, many states and major urban areas 
have established these fusion centers since 
2004. 5 Today fusion centers range in size 
and capability, but the 78 centers across 
the United States compose the National 
Network of Fusion Centers (NNFC or the 
National Network), which has become 
a powerful entity connecting essential 
partners from state and local law enforce¬ 
ment agencies, federal partners, fire and 
emergency medical services, public health 
departments, emergency management 
offices, and private sector entities. 

Developed through trial and error, 
fusion centers have established these rela¬ 
tionships in an effort to provide value in an 
environment the United States has never 
before experienced. This has not gone 
without attracting disapproval and conflict. 


Fusion centers have struggled with provid¬ 
ing relevancy to local constituents, draw¬ 
ing criticism from those who view them 
as creeping into others' missions, such as 
joint terrorism task forces (JTTFs). It has 
taken years for fusion centers to establish 
their value in the face of those who misun¬ 
derstand their mission and view them as 
duplicative or perpetrating mission creep. 

For instance, the 2012 Majority and 
Minority Staff Report, Federal Support For 
and Involvement In State and Local Fusion Cen¬ 
ters and the 2013 Majority Staff Report on the 
National Network of Fusion Centers levied criti¬ 
cism of the NNFC, ranging from inappropri¬ 
ate involvement in criminal case support 
to squandering homeland security grant 
funds. 6 However, taking a more visionary 
stance, the 2013 report cited "The National 
Network is on a path of continued growth, 
improvement, and increasing value to both 
the Federal Government and the fusion 
centers' individual customers." 7 The report 
offered a practical suggestion of creating a 
national strategy for fusion centers, making 
this the number one priority in the report. 
To this end, the NNFC created a three-year 
strategy in 2014 that outlines fundamental 
organizational concepts such as the vision, 
mission, and values of the NNFC. In addi¬ 
tion, the NNFC defined key goals, objec¬ 
tives, and priorities for the future. 

Of critical importance to law enforce¬ 
ment executives, the following four pri¬ 
mary goals of this strategy aim to provide 
value to the vital stakeholder groups, 
as stated in the NNFC's recent national 
strategy: 

• "The first goal—and the central reason 
for the NNFC—addresses partnership 
with the public served by the fusion 
center. State and local public safety 
providers who staff fusion centers, by 
the very nature of their positions, are 
charged with protecting individual 
rights, liberties, and privacy as they 
secure the safety and security of their 
jurisdiction and the nation. The 2014- 
2017 National Strategy recognizes that a 
trust-based relationship with the public 
is critical to the success of the National 
Network and that the public is served 
when the National Network is utilized 
to support information sharing needs 
in both steady state and emergency 
operations. 

• "The second goal addresses the 
needs of those who serve the public 
within an individual fusion center's 
area of responsibility. Although the 
vast majority of crimes are solved 
by law enforcement patrol, violent 
crime is also a significant public 
health issue. The terrorist attacks of 
9/11 were the deadliest day in history 
for our firefighters and emergency 
management systems, and emergency 


medical systems are impacted by 
and play a central role in bringing \ 
effective and lifesaving assistance to 
emergencies daily. Therefore, all public 
safety providers must be included in— 
and served by—the NNFC. 

• "The third goal recognizes that the 
value of the NNFC is greater than 
the sum of individual fusion centers; 
cross-disciplinary intra-fusion center 
performance is enhanced by active 
network collaboration. Because violent 
crime and terrorism are threats to our 
nation, the specialized knowledge, 
skills, abilities, and experience of one 
center must be available to all centers, 
while the increased capacity and 
analytical capability of the National 
Network must be available to all 
governors and major urban areas. 

• "The fourth goal builds the network 
into an even greater strategic national 
asset, taking advantage of state and 
local vantage points to analyze data 
and merge it into a national analytical 
system, adding both capacity and 
capability to federal efforts. No one in 
government knows more than state 
and local officials know about what 
is normal or abnormal in their cities 
and towns. That vantage point and 
information sharing ability make the 
National Network a national asset that 
must be available to federal partners 
as part of greater efforts to protect 
our nation. While federal partners 
have great capabilities and significant 
resources, they lack the intimate 
knowledge and understanding of 

the unique threats to eveiy part of 
every community and the millions of 
public safety providers in over 87,000 
jurisdictions. Therefore, federal partners 
must be included in and served by the 
NNFC." 8 

Fusion centers have grown since their 
emergence post-9/11 to reflect all aspects 
of the mature organizations they are today. 
With comprehensive policies ensuring that 
citizens' civil liberties are protected, many 
fusion centers comprise members of stake¬ 
holder agencies and disciplines with clear 
memoranda of understanding defining 
their expectations and involvement. Many 
fusion centers have expanded their offer¬ 
ings to include comprehensive criminal 
case and special event support in addition 
to providing original and pass-through 
intelligence bulletins for local consump¬ 
tion, all with the intention of supporting 
their stakeholders across the broad govern¬ 
ment and private sector spectrum. 

Intelligence-Led Policing 

One of the more notable concepts to 
emerge from the post-9/11 IACP confer¬ 
ence was the impetus for intelligence-led 
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policing (ILP). This concept seems fun¬ 
damental, yet with no universally agreed- 
upon definition, it can be challenging to 
understand the essence of the initiative. 9 
Based on the intelligence cycle, this notion 
begins with policy makers' identification of 
priorities to be focused on throughout the 
remaining steps in the cycle. The CICC has 
focused on developing supporting material 
for agencies adopting the ILP framework, 
as well as the analysis function through 
suggested standards, training, and tools 
for analysis. 10 Fully utilized, intelligence- 
led policing can help the law enforcement 
community formalize the identification, 
collection, analysis, creation, and dis¬ 
semination of intelligence products, seek 
feedback for effectiveness, and begin the 
process anew given the subsequent infor¬ 
mation gained. Further, chiefs' and sheriffs' 
attention are drawn to pattern criminal 
behavior plaguing their communities; this 
is the criterion upon which a law enforce¬ 
ment CEO is judged as effective or ineffec¬ 
tive. At times, the focus on crime can be 
mutually exclusive of the worry for terror¬ 
ism; however, it has been shown that crime 
and terrorism are more interrelated than 
once believed. The blurring distinction 
between conventional crime at the state 
and local level and terrorism on a national 
scale is a compelling reason for interdisci¬ 
plinary collaboration. 

Figure 1: The Intelligence Cycle 


Image from http://it.ojp.gov/cicc., used with permission. 


The growing number of incidents result¬ 
ing in disrupted terror plots exposed at 
the local policing level was highlighted in 
a Major City Chiefs Association (MCCA) 
white paper. Of note, 22 percent of 68 
thwarted terror plots (15 incidents from 
1999 to 2009) were first discovered by 
state and local law enforcement agencies. 
Further, 50 percent of these cases required 
some form of state or local preliminary 
investigation before being forwarded to fed¬ 
eral law enforcement. Finally, in 18 percent 
of these cases, initial detection of the plots 
came from traditional police interaction in a 
non-terrorism scenario. 11 An effective rela¬ 
tionship between the federal and SLTTP 
communities becomes critical when the 
likelihood of correlation between conven¬ 
tional crime and terrorism is understood. 
To help solidify the important aspects of 
intelligence-led policing, the Criminal Intel¬ 
ligence Enterprise was developed. 

Criminal Intelligence Enterprise (CIE) 

While great progress has been made in 
how information is collected and shared 
across all levels of U.S. government, a gap 
exists in how crucial information is identi¬ 
fied and collected at the most fundamental 
level: where state, local, tribal, and territo¬ 
rial (SLTT) first responders operate. Con¬ 
sidering there are approximately 2 million 
law enforcement and fire first responders 


who are in U.S. homes every day, it makes 
sense that a comprehensive bottom-up col¬ 
lection architecture be in place to detect 
indicators of crime and terrorism. 

In 2008, the MCCA created the Intelli¬ 
gence Commanders Group (ICG) charged 
with developing a framework to address 
this issue. Based on the premise that local 
law enforcement agencies primarily gov¬ 
ern their threat domains and are the "prin¬ 
cipal collectors of the information that fuels 
local intelligence analysis and fusion," the 
CIE initiative was launched in 2011. 12 The 
CIE focused on enhancing roles and part¬ 
nerships between criminal intelligence 
units and fusion centers, creating a more 
systematic method of developing and shar¬ 
ing threat information. Many major U.S. 
law enforcement agencies have partnered 
with fusion centers to incorporate this pro¬ 
cess into their intelligence frameworks, 
"paving the way for a more integrated and 
effective criminal intelligence enterprise- 
one where our fusion and information 
sharing enhances the potential for predic¬ 
tive analysis and the prevention of crime 
and terrorism." 13 

The Law Enforcement CEO and the Future 

The progress in post-9/11 information 
sharing in the United States has demon¬ 
strated the degree to which all levels of 
government are capable of transforming 
to meet critical concerns. As progress con¬ 
tinues and gaps in understanding between 
disciplines and jurisdictions are exposed, it 
is important for law enforcement leaders to 
become more adept at principles involving 
complexity science. Likewise, it is incum¬ 
bent upon those in current leadership posi¬ 
tions to properly equip future leaders to be 
critical thinkers in problem areas that tend 
to morph even while being addressed. 
Understanding how the threat picture can 
instantly transmute—and improving law 
enforcement's ability to not only adapt, but 
also anticipate threats—will be the chal¬ 
lenge of the future. 

Leverage Fusion Centers to Shape 
the Future 

Fusion centers were created in the 
ambiguous post-9/11 environment and 
have learned as a network to stabilize 
chaotic atmospheres through emphasiz¬ 
ing what has proven effective (in terms of 
intelligence products and services) and dis¬ 
carding what has not, based on feedback. 
Partnerships with an agency's respective 
fusion center can offer support not only for 
specific information sharing needs locally, 
but also for creative ways to enhance col¬ 
laboration. The analytic capabilities of many 
fusion centers may significantly enhance 
how complex pattern crimes are solved 
and consolidate otherwise disparate multi- 
jurisdictional resources. It is important for a 
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chief or sheriff to build upon relationships 
with the local fusion center's director or 
to create a relationship if one does not yet 
exist. It is understandable that law enforce¬ 
ment leaders struggle with the concern of 
focusing efforts between crime and terror¬ 
ism, but as there is a growing relationship 
between the two, strong information shar¬ 
ing principles serve to avert both. 

Moreover, fusion centers are now in a 
position to compete for the law enforcement 
CEO's consideration in assigning analysts, 
detectives, supervisory, or command-level 
personnel. Understandably, CEOs must be 
discerning when considering where to 
assign task force resources, but the local 
fusion center should be part of that calculus. 
Today's fusion center offers officers, ana¬ 
lysts, and law enforcement leaders assigned 
temporary duty the opportunity to experi¬ 
ence the fluid world of information sharing 
and the opportunity to embark on creating 
emerging information sharing environ¬ 
ments resilient to unforeseen threats. 

In the past few years and across the 
United States, fusion centers have actively 
supported major mass casualty and other 
significant critical incidents, such as the 
Clackamas County, Oregon, mall shoot¬ 
ing; record-setting Colorado wildfires; 
the Aurora, Colorado, theater shooting; 
the assassination of Colorado's state cor¬ 
rections chief; the Sandy Hook Elemen¬ 
tary School shooting; the Dorner case in 
Southern California; and the Boston, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, marathon bombing. Analysts or 
officers representing area agencies who are 
assigned to the fusion center have played 
an essential role in this kind of support. 
Many of these cases involved tips and leads 
from other jurisdictions requiring rapid 
and accurate criminal case follow-up. As a 
result, there is a U.S.-wide chat room on the 
Homeland Security Information Network 
(HSIN) designed to coordinate this kind of 
information in order to get it in the hands 
of investigators as quickly and accurately 
as possible. This type of information shar¬ 
ing augments local jurisdictions and their 
capabilities to protect their communities. 

Law enforcement CEOs must investi¬ 
gate the CIE and its virtues. Simply put, 
it offers an established, programmatic 
approach to researching and prioritizing 
threats for an agency. Combined with the 
local fusion center and FBI field office's 
capabilities to assess threats, this compre¬ 
hensive analysis would leave little room for 
error for a respective community's periodic 
threat assessment. 

Finally, executives must consider 
investing in fusion center terrorism liaison 
or fusion center liaison programs (TLO or 
FLO). When dedicating personnel to these 
programs, it is important to be clear up front 
about what the TLO or FLO is expected to 
contribute and what the agency expects as 


a return on investment. This is an invalu¬ 
able opportunity for an agency to have 
officers trained in counterterrorism tactics, 
techniques, and procedures; privacy pro¬ 
tection; and reporting mechanisms such as 
the Nationwide Suspicious Activity Report¬ 
ing (SAR) Initiative (NSI). It also provides 
an opportunity for bi-directional advocacy 
between the respective agency and the 
fusion center, creating a wider understand¬ 
ing of information sharing initiatives and 
providing an avenue for more acute aware¬ 
ness of local threats and how they play 
into the U.S. and, indeed, the international 
threat scenario. 

The post-9/11 world is much smaller in 
scope and size than in years past. SLTTP 
law enforcement cannot afford to be discon¬ 
nected from post-9/11 information sharing 
initiatives. It is not only important for SLTTP 
agencies to be involved; it is also essential 
that they embrace a leadership role in cre¬ 
ating future initiatives. This ensures a con¬ 
tinued dialog with federal partners and a 
perpetual challenge to the naturally occur¬ 
ring gaps between the two environments 
while improving collaboration. It also indoc¬ 
trinates future leaders for uncertain environ¬ 
ments, preparing them to be bold, critical 
thinkers in the face of the unimaginable. ♦♦♦ 


Sam McGhee, a lieutenant with 
the Aurora, Colorado, Police Depart¬ 
ment was appointed for two years as 
the Deputy Executive Director of the 
Colorado Information Analysis Cen¬ 
ter (CIAC) in March 2012. Previous to 
that, he was a fellow at the Interagency 
Threat Assessment and Coordination 
Group (ITACG) at the National Coun¬ 
terterrorism Center in Washington, 
D.C. He has served on various commit¬ 
tees within the Criminal Intelligence 
Coordinating Council since 2007. Lt. 
McGhee chaired the North Central 
Homeland Security Region (NCR) 
and Colorado's Information Sharing 
Committee and was one of the princi¬ 
pal architects of the Rocky Mountain 
HIDTA. In 2014, Lt. McGhee helped to 
create the first national strategy for the 
National Network of Fusion Centers. 
He is currently a member of the IACP 
Committee for Homeland Security. 
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Fusion Centers: Enabling a 
Domestic Architecture for 
Sharing Information 
on a Range of 
Criminal Threats 


By Kevin Saupp, Office of 
Intelligence and Analysis, 
U.S. Department of 
Homeland Security 


Fusion centers and the U.S. Department of Homeland Security (DHS) have identified the protection 
of privacy, civil rights, and civil liberties (P/CRCL) as a key priority—ensuring that fusion centers 
protect P/CRCL while supporting homeland security efforts. To support this priority, the U.S. 
Department of Justice and DHS partnered to develop a P/CRCL website, available at www.it.ojp 
.gov/privacyliberty, which includes training; authorities and guidance; privacy and civil liberties 
resources; and relevant government reports. 

T he U.S. Homeland Security Act of 2002 defines a fusion cen- responsibility of Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI)-led joint ter- 
ter as a "collaborative effort of two or more agencies that rorism task forces (JTTFs). 2 Fusion centers are one response to the 
provide resources, expertise, and information to the center with vision of the 9/11 Commission, which called for enhanced coordi- 
the goal of maximizing their ability to detect, prevent, investigate, nation between U.S. federal law enforcement and intelligence agen- 
and respond to criminal and terrorist activity [emphasis added]." 1 cies with state and local law enforcement agencies as well as the 
Contrary to often-publicized misinformation, fusion centers do fusing of domestic information and foreign intelligence in a man- 
not conduct terrorism investigations, which are the statutory ner that respects citizens' privacy, civil rights, and civil liberties. The 
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capability resident within fusion centers is 
the result of a shared commitment by U.S. 
federal, state, and local governments, and 
ensures that relevant threat information 
is shared in a timely manner. Fusion cen¬ 
ters' value comes from their daily ability to 
address a range of criminal threats in their 
specific jurisdictions, as well as the support 
they provide to U.S. federal law enforce¬ 
ment agencies related to homeland security 
threats, which are most often non-terrorism 
criminal threats. 

The mission and role of fusion centers 
in the U.S. homeland security enterprise 
are often misunderstood. They are not sin¬ 
gularly focused on counterterrorism efforts, 
nor do they duplicate federal partners' 
efforts to address terrorism threats. Rather, 
fusion centers serve the needs of their 
specific jurisdictions while integrating a 
capacity to identity previously unknown 
threats that can be shared with fed¬ 
eral authorities to aid in prevention and 
response activities such as supporting or 
informing FBI efforts. For example, in 2013, 
193 suspicious activity reports (SAR) vetted 
and submitted by fusion centers resulted in 
the initiation or enhancement of an inves¬ 
tigation by the FBI. 

Fusion Centers Role in the U.S. Domestic 
Information Sharing Architecture 

U.S. state and major urban area fusion 
centers provide grassroots information¬ 
sharing and analysis capabilities within 
their jurisdictions, spanning a wide array of 
threats and hazards including the preven¬ 
tion of criminal activity, response to disas¬ 
ters, and identification of terrorist threats. 
In this capacity, fusion centers serve cus¬ 
tomers and stakeholders across all levels 
of U.S. government and the private sector. 
Owned and operated by state and local law 
entities, fusion centers are uniquely situ¬ 
ated to empower vast numbers of front-line 
personnel across multiple public safety dis¬ 
ciplines to be aware of, identity, and report 
threats to their local communities. 3 

Fusion centers also have access to and 
can share critical state and local informa¬ 
tion that the U.S. federal government did 
not have access to in the past. Established 
internal policies, processes, and standard 
operating procedures enable fusion centers 
to identity priority threat information that 
should be shared with federal partners. Spe¬ 
cifically, fusion centers share information, 
including SAR, to assist federal partners in 
identifying previously unknown threats or 
trends. This information can relate to a host 
of threats, including cybersecurity, narcot¬ 
ics trafficking, human smuggling, and other 
transnational organized crimes. Occasion¬ 
ally, this information relates to potential ter¬ 
rorist activities. Likewise, state and major 
urban area fusion centers in the United 
States are best positioned to understand the 


Fusion Centers Support U.S. Federal Entities to Address 
Criminal Threats 

» The Alabama Fusion Center (AFC) was instrumental in the success of Project 
Synergy, a national effort led by the U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration 
(DEA).The AFC provided intelligence and research support to the DEAinthe 
effort and served as a hub for research and information dissemination, investi¬ 
gating tips and leads submitted by Alabama's Narcotics Task Force agents for 
analysis of transnational drug networks, including sources of supply and global 
money flow. Through these joint efforts, Project Synergy resulted in the arrest 
of more than 38 individuals suspected of being involved with transnational drug 
networks and the seizure of more than 200 pounds of synthetic drugs, $500,000 
in cash and bank accounts, and 19 guns. (2014) 

» The Southeast Florida Fusion Center (SEFFC) notified the U.S. Customs and 
Border Protection (CBP) of two individuals in the United States who were 
suspected of having outstanding arrest warrants in the Bahamas. The SEFFC's 
ability to support local investigations and share information with CBP provided 
an opportunity to identify and remove dangerous individuals from the United 
States. (2014) 

» The Virginia Fusion Center (VFC) identified an individual impersonating a U.S. 
Immigrations and Customs Enforcement (ICE) agent. The VFC shared this infor¬ 
mation with ICE and collaborated to support the apprehension of the subject. 
(2013) 

» The Utah Statewide Information and Analysis Center (SIAC) assisted ICE and 
the U.S. Department of State's Diplomatic Security Service in identifying and 
apprehending a Mexican citizen who was unlawfully present in the United 
States and suspected of committing passport fraud. The SIAC's analytic and 
technological capabilities matched the subject to fraudulent identification cards 
and identified a viable address for the subject. (2013) 

» The South Dakota Fusion Center (SDFC) and the North Dakota State and Local 
Intelligence Center (NDSLIC) identified individuals who had ties to an active 
ICE transnational organized crime money laundering investigation. Through this 
collaboration, the SDFC and NDSLIC were able to provide previously unknown 
information about the individuals to ICE, which was used to document the sus¬ 
pects' involvement in an ongoing criminal investigation and inform DHS compo¬ 
nents'follow-up activities, including border inspections and visa adjudications. 
( 2012 ) 

» The Pennsylvania Criminal Intelligence Center utilized its facial recognition 
tools to support the U.S. Marshals Service in locating an individual wanted for 
several felony offenses and to support the U.S. Secret Service in identifying an 
individual wanted for theft by deception/identify theft. (2011) 

» The Arizona Counter Terrorism Information Center supported the Tohono 
O'odham Nation Police Department and the U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs in a 
drug enforcement operation that resulted in the arrest of 10 suspects and the 
apprehension of weapons, cash, vehicles, cocaine, marijuana, and ecstasy. 
(2010) 

» The Central California Intelligence Center helped prevent an international 
kidnapping when it coordinated with a variety of partners, including Interpol, 
to identify and locate the suspect and kidnapped child as they were onboard a 
flight to the Netherlands. (2008) 

Source:"Fusion Center Success Stories," http://www.dhs.gov/fusion-center-success-stories 
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Fusion Centers Support U.S. Federal Entities to Address 
Terrorism Threats 

» The Southeastern Wisconsin Threat Analysis Center provided analytic support 
to the FBI in response to the Oak Creek Sikh Temple active shooter incident. 
( 2012 ) 

» The Colorado Information Analysis Center (CIAC) supported an investigation of 
a local woman reported missing, Jamie Paulin-Ramirez. Upon analysis of this 
report, the CIAC provided information to the local JTTF, which supplemented 
an open FBI investigation on the woman. In March 2010, Paulin-Ramirez was 
detained in Ireland and was subsequently ordered to serve an eight-year prison 
sentence for providing material support to terrorists. (2010) 

» The North Carolina Information Sharing and Analysis Center (ISAAC) con¬ 
tributed to the arrest of Daniel Patrick Boyd, who was accused of recruiting 
individuals to take part in a conspiracy to advance violent jihad, including 
supporting and participating in terrorist activities abroad. The ISAAC developed 
information through its community outreach program and shared it with the FBI, 
which conducted a follow-up investigation and subsequent arrest. (2009) 

Source:"Fusion Center Success Stories," http://www.dhs.gov/fusion-center-success-stories 


U.S. Fusion Centers Support Other Fusion Centers to Address 
Criminal Threats 

» The Central Florida Intelligence Exchange, the Tennessee Fusion Center, and 
the Georgia Information Sharing and Analysis Center, collaborated to identify 
the location of an individual wanted by ICE for production of child pornography. 
(2013) 

» The Southern Nevada Counterterrorism Center (SNCTC) obtained informa¬ 
tion from a local inmate claiming to be a soldier of the Gulf Cartel. After vetting 
the information— including details surrounding Gulf Cartel smuggling routes, 
tactics, techniques, and procedures, as well as specific information regarding 
an unsolved murder that took place in Texas several years prior—the SNCTC 
passed the information to the Texas Joint Crime Information Center (JCIC). 
Working through the JCIC, the resulting actionable intelligence enabled the 
Hidalgo County, Texas, Sheriffs Department to open a new investigation on an 
unsolved murder. (2012) 

» The Georgia Information Sharing and Analysis Center and the Virginia Fusion 
Center collaborated to identify previously unknown information on a suspect 
that led to the arrest of an individual charged with murdering a young child. 
( 2011 ) 

» The Pennsylvania Criminal Intelligence Center and the Maine Intelligence 
Analysis Center collaborated with the Royal Canadian Mounted Police to iden¬ 
tify and support the arrest of an individual on charges of kidnapping and rape. 
( 2010 ) 

Source:"Fusion Center Success Stories, "http://www.dhs.gov/fusion-center-success-stories 


local implications of national-level threat 
information shared by U.S. federal govern¬ 
ment partners. This enables state and local 
officials to make better-informed decisions 
to protect their communities, and permits 
federal partners to more clearly understand 
the U.S. threat picture. 

Fusion centers are organized to support 
and address a range of criminal threats per¬ 
tinent to their jurisdictions. Fusion centers 
simultaneously provide a "net" capable 
of identifying potential terrorism threats 
from information associated with crimi¬ 
nal threats and information that should be 
shared with federal partners for follow-up 
analysis or investigation and work across 
the entire National Network of Fusion Cen¬ 
ters to coordinate a U.S.-wide response to 
threats and emergency situations. Just as 
an Emergency Operations Center (EOC) 
coordinates jurisdictional responses to 
incidents or emergencies at a local level, 
fusion centers are positioned to coordinate 
the application of criminal intelligence and 
analytic capabilities and expertise within 
a jurisdiction. The U.S. federal govern¬ 
ment has encouraged and supported this 
decentralized approach to enhancing the 
safety and security of the United States. 
Resources, such as DHS grant funds, are not 
solely used to counter or respond to terror¬ 
ism threats; they are used on a daily basis 
in response to a host of other hazards and 
threats. Additionally, the analysts, software, 
and databases resident in a fusion center 
should be used and exercised on a daily 
basis in response to a variety of hazards and 
criminal threats. Only through the ongo¬ 
ing and continuous application of these 
resources against hazards and criminal 
threats in a jurisdiction will a fusion center 
be most effective. 

Over the last several years, fusion cen¬ 
ters have collaborated with federal part¬ 
ners to prevent and respond to numerous 
threats, as demonstrated by the fusion cen¬ 
ter success stories featured in this article 
(see sidebars). These success stories, which 
represent only a sampling from the past 
seven years, reflect the diverse and varied 
roles that fusion centers play every day in 
addressing criminal threats, both within 
a local jurisdiction and in support of U.S. 
homeland security and law enforcement 
efforts. Fusion centers provide a central¬ 
ized point within their jurisdictions that is 
capable of identifying, sharing, and analyz¬ 
ing information on a variety of local and 
national threats. 

The federal government does not have 
the ability to collaborate with or tailor indi¬ 
vidual products for the more than 18,000 
individual state and local law enforcement 
agencies in the United States, nor does it 
have the ability to tailor threat informa¬ 
tion for individual jurisdictions and vari¬ 
ous homeland security stakeholders in 
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Fusion centers provide a 
centralized point within 
their jurisdictions that is 
capable of identifying, 
sharing, and analyzing 
information on a variety of 
local and national threats. 


diverse communities across the United 
States. Through fusion centers, the U.S. 
federal government has the confidence 
that national-level threat information will 
be overlaid with a local context and further 
distributed to local agencies within fusion 
centers' areas of responsibility. The baseline 
capabilities associated with fusion centers' 
privacy and civil liberties protections, secu¬ 
rity, and analytic standards have been suc¬ 
cessfully implemented via ongoing annual 
DHS grant requirements, and are regularly 
evaluated through the annual fusion center 
assessment process managed by DHS on 
behalf of the U.S. federal government. 4 


To understand the value of state and 
major urban area fusion centers in the 
United States, it is essential to understand 
their capabilities and performance across a 
variety of threats, including crime and ter¬ 
rorism, as well as the value to their diverse 
customers at the local level and to the U.S. 
federal law enforcement and intelligence 
communities. The true value of fusion cen¬ 
ters, as reflected by the success stories pre¬ 
sented, is best understood as focusing on 
a broad range of threats and evaluating 
their ability to identity, share, and analyze 
information, as well as their ability to share 
terrorism-related information with U.S. fed¬ 
eral government partners. ♦♦♦ 

Notes: 

homeland Security Act of 2002, Pub. L. 
107-296,116 Stat. 2135 (2002), as amended 
through Pub. L. 112-265 (2013), http:// 
legcounsel.house.gov/Comps/HSA02.PDF 
(accessed December 22, 2014). 

2 Joint Counterterrorism Assessment Team 
(JCAT), Intelligence Guide for First Responders, 

3rd ed. (Office of the Director of National 
Intelligence, Department of Homeland 
Security, Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
the National Counterterrorism Center, 2015). 

3 Kevin Saupp, "Fusion Liaison Officer 
Programs: Effective Sharing of Information to 
Prevent Crime and Terrorism," The Police Chief 


77, no. 2 (Feb 2010), www.policechiefmagazine 
.org/magazine/index.cfm?fuseaction=display 

_arch&article_id=2013&issue_id=22010 

(accessed December 22, 2014). 

4 U.S. Department of Homeland Security 
(DHS), "National Network of Fusion Centers 
Guidance and Requirements," Homeland 
Security Grant Program, http://www.dhs 
.gov/homeland-security-grant-program-hsgp 
(accessed December 22, 2014); DHS, "Annual 
Fusion Center Assessment and Gap Mitigation 
Activities," http://www.dhs.gov/publication/ 
annual-fusion-center-assessment-and-gap 
-mitigation-activities (accessed December 22, 
2014). 
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REGIONAL PARTNERSHIPS: The Greater Boston Area's Approach to 

LARGE-SCALE SECURITY 


T he U.S. Democratic National Convention (DNC) was scheduled 
to be held in Boston, Massachusetts, from July 26 to 29, 2004. It 
was the first time the national convention for either political party 
was held in this historical city, and it was the first political event of 
this magnitude that was held anywhere in the post-9/11 era. As Bos¬ 
ton braced for the onslaught of delegates and tourists, reservations 
for hotels and restaurants began to book quickly. Simultaneously, 
the Boston Police Department, Massachusetts State Police, U.S. 
Secret Service, and a number of other law enforcement agencies 
began to plan for the largest law enforcement mobilization in the 
history of the city. 

An intricate part of the security plan included local officers from 
regional law enforcement councils (LECs). The two biggest coun¬ 
cils were made up of communities to the north and to the south of 
Boston. The Northeast Merrimack Valley Law Enforcement Coun¬ 
cil (NEMLEC), founded in 1969, includes two sheriff departments 
and 59 cities and towns located north of Boston. The Metropolitan 
Law Enforcement Council (Metro LEC), founded in 2003, has a 
membership of 44 cities and towns and two sheriff departments, 
all located south and west of Boston. Both councils have impres¬ 
sive SWAT, Crisis Negotiations Team (CNT), Mobile Operations 
(MOP), cybercrime units, and investigative capabilities. During 
the DNC, members from all of these units were mobilized to pro¬ 
vide security at and around the event venue, conduct escorts for 
the delegates, and provide crowd control as needed. 


By Kenneth Berkowitz, Canton, Massachusetts, 
Police Department, President, Metropolitan Law 
Enforcement Council 


Leading up to the convention, LEC personnel trained diligently 
for the specific missions that they would be tasked with. Motor offi¬ 
cers, SWAT operators, and a versatile crowd control unit known as 
the Regional Response Team (RRT), trained along with their coun¬ 
terparts from the Boston Police Department. Each unit was assigned 
a Boston Police Department captain who acted as a liaison between 
the unit and the department. The convention concluded with no 
calls for any major incident response, yet the teams were kept busy 
during the event providing escorts and security details. Later that 
same summer, the Republican National Convention was held in 
New York City, and it, too, went off without any real problems. 

After the convention in Boston, it was evident that the personnel 
from both councils had gleaned an abundance of experience oper¬ 
ating in an urban environment. Both LECs earned a reputation for 
responding professionally and with restraint. Professional relation¬ 
ships and lifelong friendships were formed, which would prove use¬ 
ful as more events took place in Boston. 

As the summer of 2004 moved into the fall, the Boston Red Sox 
clinched the pennant in the American League Championship Series, 
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beating their rival team, the New York Yan¬ 
kees. During the ensuing celebration, a 
crowd of excited fans began to grow outside 
Fenway Park in Boston. Boston police offi¬ 
cers, greatly outnumbered by fans, tried to 
maintain public order and quell the crowd 
of rambunctious, alcohol-impaired celebra- 
tors. A less-lethal beanbag was deployed 
by law enforcement, which hit a young 
woman in the crowd with an unpredict¬ 
able and devastating result: the less-lethal 
round had somehow found its way past the 
womans eye socket and lodged in her brain. 
The college co-ed would succumb to the 
injuries she sustained, while many police 
officers and residents were left wondering 
how something that was supposed be "less 
lethal" caused so much damage. 

At this juncture, Boston Police Commis¬ 
sioner Kathleen O'Toole made the decision 
to once again request the outside LECs, 
who had worked so well in concert with 
the Boston Police Department previously, 
to assume a role in providing safety and 
security for the 2004 Major League Base¬ 
ball World Series, which was to be held 
in Boston. The area around Fenway Park 
was broken up into tactical zones and the 
Massachusetts State Police, NEMLEC, and 
Metro LEC were each assigned responsibil¬ 
ity for a specific zone. Since staging areas, 
communications, rules of engagement, 
and the command control plan were previ¬ 
ously utilized at the DNC, this new mission 
was organized fairly seamlessly. Unlike the 
DNC, however, the main mission of all the 
agencies utilized during this call out was the 
complex crowd control. The series ended 
with a Boston victory, little or no property 
damage, and very few arrests. There is no 
doubt that the key component to this desir¬ 
able outcome was an overwhelming pres¬ 
ence by police in and around the venue. 
After this event, command staff, as well as 
operators from each organization, stayed 
in close contact and joint training exercises 
and drills were held. Homeland security 
councils also saw the benefit of the LECs 
and their hard work was rewarded with 
well-earned funding. As the federal dol¬ 
lars began to flow down to the LECs, the 
money was used to purchase and update 
equipment, an effort that made a signifi¬ 
cant impact on the LECs' operational capa¬ 
bilities. Today, armored personnel carriers, 
procured with federal funds, are commonly 
shared throughout the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and with other LECs when 
the need for a tactical response arises. 

Over the next several years, both LECs, 
as well as federal and state law enforcement 
partners, worked together on numerous 
events, including the New England Patriot 
Super Bowl victories, the Boston Celtic 
basketball championships, and the Boston 
Bruins Stanley Cup triumphs. However, 
none of those festive events compared to 


the challenges associated with the regional 
response to the terrorist attack at the Boston 
Marathon on April 15,2013. 

When the bombs went off at the Boston 
Marathon, despite all the confusion, law 
enforcement personnel were able to mobilize 
quickly and respond to the request for imme¬ 
diate help by the City of Boston. LECs, as well 
as Massachusetts's state and federal partners, 
were able to build upon prearranged staging 
areas that had been utilized for numerous 
past activations. Regional teams, as well as 
stand-alone agencies, were able to commu¬ 
nicate through a pre-existing radio network 
called the Boston Area Police Emergency 
Radio Network (BAPERN). BAPERN is a sys¬ 
tem that has been in place for over 40 years 
and maintains 12 channels. Two are emer¬ 
gency network channels, for incidents and 
crimes in progress; six are district channels, 
which cover the various BAPERN regions; 
and the remaining four channels allow task 
forces and regional teams to communicate 
during joint law enforcement operations. 
BAPERN boasts close to 175 members, 
including the Boston Police Department, 
the Massachusetts State Police, and the Fed¬ 
eral Bureau of Investigation (FBI). The net¬ 
work and membership continue to grow, 
as the system has recently expanded to the 
southeast portion of Massachusetts. During 
the marathon bombing response, several of 
the channels were cross-patched to Boston 
Police Department radio channels, allowing 
for outside resources to effectively communi¬ 
cate and monitor the radio frequencies of the 
Boston Police Department. 

There is no doubt that over the next three 
to five years, the United States will experi¬ 
ence an increase in critical incidents, both 
man-made and natural. Time and experi¬ 
ence has demonstrated that incidents such 
as microbursts, active shooter events, terror¬ 
ist attacks, and an array of other scenarios 
are beyond the scope of one single agency. 
It is imperative that modern law enforce¬ 
ment agencies regionalize both resources 
and personnel, so when a call for assistance 
goes out, all the necessary help arrives in a 
timely and orderly fashion. By employing 
this disciplined response, the chaotic situ¬ 
ations begin to stabilize. Regional policing 
allows both officers and resources to be 
deployed with a command-and-control 
structure; interoperability capabilities; and, 
most important, intricate knowledge of the 
affected area. Regional teams that train with 
one another and include their state and 
federal partners become stakeholders in 
each other's success. Cultivating these valu¬ 
able partnerships is a necessity in the world 
of contemporary law enforcement. It is a 
responsibility owed to community mem¬ 
bers and the men and women who work for 
public safety organizations. Most important, 
however, it is essential to ensuring the safety 
of all the citizens of the United States. V 


INVESTING IN 
REGIONAL POLICING 

Regional police initiatives are effective, 
and there is little or no cost in starting 
up a regional program. At the outset, an 
executive board should be formed that 
includes representatives from different 
participating departments. The executive 
board will set what it considers a rea¬ 
sonable amount to charge for dues and 
decide if there should be a one-time initia¬ 
tion fee for startup funds. Similar to many 
task forces, the regional policing organi¬ 
zation should execute a Memorandum of 
Understanding that clearly delineates the 
liability to a requesting agency and the 
command control structure that respond¬ 
ing officers will operate under once they 
are deployed. One of the great benefits 
to regional policing is the fact that the 
requesting agency maintains command 
of the incident and a local incident com¬ 
mander should always be on scene. 

Units such as crisis negotiations, moun¬ 
tain bike patrol, and peer support require 
minimal equipment, and many depart¬ 
ments already have personnel who are 
trained or have expertise and experience 
in these areas. It may be as simple as put¬ 
ting together a regional resource list of 
officers who possess certain expertise 
in the above-mentioned areas. In some 
cases, with little investment and regular 
training, a cohesive group can easily be 
formed; for example, a motor unit based 
around a motorcycle officers group that 
already rides together for funerals or 
escort services. 

Other more specialized units such as 
SWAT and cybercrime would require a 
larger monetary investment and more 
training before they could be operational. 
Although, many of the costs would be 
prohibitive for an individual jurisdiction, 
if it is spread over many communities, it 
becomes a very affordable option. Most 
states and communities have mutual aid 
pacts or statewide mobilization plans 
allowing them to request help from sur¬ 
rounding jurisdictions for incidents that 
are beyond their own capabilities. In an 
age where departments are tasked with 
responding to a myriad of calls, depart¬ 
ments need to be prepared at every level 
to step up to the challenge. Regional 
policing is a force multiplier and allows for 
departments to effectively deal with and 
keep control of incidents that occur and 
affect their area of operation. 
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TELLING STORIES: 


By Angus Smith, Senior Special Advisor, 

Public Safety Canada, Ottawa, Ontario 

Preventing Violent Extremism 
Through Community Engageme 


R adicalization to violence, wherever 
it occurs, is an emotionally charged 
issue. That means that any conversation 
about radicalization to violence is bound 
to be difficult, especially when initiated by 
a government official or the police. What¬ 
ever form that conversation takes, it can be 
interpreted by some people as little more 
than stigmatization of an entire commu¬ 
nity based upon assumptions about people, 
faith, and politics. People may even see any 
attempt to open a dialogue as a front for 
information or intelligence gathering. 

However, difficult as it may be, the 
conversation is essential. Meaningful pre¬ 
ventive responses to radicalization to vio¬ 
lence originate from within communities; 
to implement these solutions, communi¬ 
ties must understand the issue, the risks 
involved, and the opportunities to inter¬ 
vene in individual pathways to terrorism. 
To do that, they have to be able to talk about 
radicalization to violence with people who 
are knowledgeable, compassionate, and 
culturally informed. 

Starting the Conversation 

The government of Canada, working 
through key agencies like Public Safety 
Canada and the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, has spent more than a decade reach¬ 
ing out to and engaging different commu¬ 
nities on national security-related issues. 
The purpose of this outreach has been to 
build a foundation of trust by opening and 
deepening channels of communication. 
It has provided an opportunity to clarify 
the government's role in national security, 
counterterrorism, and countering violent 
extremism (CVE) and to listen to the con¬ 
cerns and perspectives of all of Canadas 
diverse communities. 

The effort has been successful. Public 
Safety Canada has been able to reach deep 
into the diverse communities that comprise 
Canada to establish real bonds and lasting 
relationships. But making the transition 
from building relationships to engaging 
in substantive discussion of the threats and 
risks associated with violent extremism 
is challenging. 


One of the most positive outcomes of 
the outreach and engagement efforts came 
when community leaders started asking 
for more information about radicaliza¬ 
tion to violence. In particular, they wanted 
case studies of people who had radical¬ 
ized to violence so that they could better 
understand what was happening to their 
own young people. The use of classified 
information in public fora is fraught with 
challenges, so Public Safety Canada took a 
different and innovative approach. Instead 
of lecturing community groups on broad 
indicators of violent extremism or describ¬ 
ing a specific case of radicalization to vio¬ 
lence, the organization began using the 
technique of storytelling. This approach not 
only describes and defines violent extrem¬ 
ism, but also elicits possible responses to 
the problem of radicalization to violence 
from those who are affected most. 

Storytelling is one of the oldest forms 
of human communication. For thousands 
of years, people have used stories to enter¬ 
tain themselves and each other; to teach; 
and to pass on tradition, lore, and wisdom. 
For many individuals, their earliest memo¬ 
ries are of the important people in their 
lives telling them stories. People regularly 
see stories acted out on the stage and on 
the screen and read stories in the printed 
and virtual pages of books and magazines. 
But the most memorable stories are the 
ones we hear. The act of telling a story or 
listening to a story establishes an intimate 
bond between the storyteller and audience 
that consists of mutual trust, respect, and 
understanding. 

To support this initiative, senior CVE 
advisors at Public Safety Canada developed 
a series of first-person narratives, each one 
describing in detail a journey along the 
radicalization-to-violence continuum. The 
narratives are based on actual events and 
combine publically available details from 
real-life Canadian and international terror¬ 
ism cases. 

The outreach project currently includes 
six narratives, each one portraying a dif¬ 
ferent person on a different radicalization- 
to-violence pathway. The power of these 


radicalization-to-violence stories lies in the 
immediacy of the first person voice and 
the present tense. The narratives are writ¬ 
ten as stories and are intended specifically 
to be read aloud in the context of commu¬ 
nity meetings. They are almost always pre¬ 
sented by the people who wrote them. 

The narratives neither moralize, nor 
pass judgment, but present violent extrem¬ 
ists as fully formed human beings—a white 
supremacist reflects on his own failings; a 
Muslim convert foreign fighter remembers 
his childhood; an eco-extremist talks about 
her doubts and hesitations. 

Only half the stories are about al 
Qaeda-inspired violent extremists, and 
none of them focus on encounters between 
the protagonists and intelligence or law 
enforcement, so telling them creates a safe 
environment that allows listeners to focus 
on details and similarities, rather than on 
perceived targeting or profiling of groups 
or individuals. 

Taking Stories to People 

The initial case study narratives were 
presented in the autumn of 2013, to the 
Cross-Cultural Roundtable on Security 
(CCRS), a blue ribbon panel of leaders from 
diverse communities across Canada that 
advises and consults with the federal gov¬ 
ernment on national security matters. The 
CCRS response to the narratives was over¬ 
whelmingly positive, and, with the help of 
CCRS members, initial meetings were set 
up in the Toronto, Ontario, area to present 
them to communities. 

To date, the narratives have been pre¬ 
sented to Muslim community groups in a 
number of large cities across Ontario and in 
Quebec and Alberta, (totaling approximately 
250 people) with the support of Public Safety 
Canadas Citizen Engagement team. 

As each session opens, the storyteller 
explains to community members what they 
are about to hear and asks them to choose 
two or three narratives that they believe 
will have particular meaning or relevance. 
While most appreciate the fact that not all of 
the narratives are about al Qaeda-inspired 
extremists, narratives with Muslim characters 
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tend to be chosen most frequently by Muslim 
community groups. 

After the chosen narratives have been 
read and the audience has had a chance to 
digest them. Public Safety Canada facilita¬ 
tors pose a series of questions designed to 
elicit peoples feelings about what they have 
just heard. More importantly, the questions 
challenge the audience to discuss what is 
going on in the stories, where intervention 
might have occurred to stop the radicaliza- 
tion process, and who in the community 
could have been responsible for that inter¬ 
vention. Critically, facilitators encourage 
the audience to consider what tools, pro¬ 
cesses, and programs exist or are needed in 
their specific community to address radical- 
ization to violence. 

The narratives are a vivid portrayal of the 
violent extremist mind-set. The questions 
challenge people to understand extremism 
in the context of their own communities 
and their own lives. They give rise to frank 
discussions of the reality of radicalization to 
violence and the need for communities to 
recognize and address it locally. The narra¬ 
tives have been structured so that that it is 
easy to change minor details—place names, 
events, personalities—to reflect local reali¬ 
ties. Audiences respond positively to the 
narratives and the stories they recount, and 
individual audience members often observe 
that they knew someone "just like" the per¬ 
son portrayed in the narratives. In the course 
of one meeting, one person attempted to 
dominate the agenda, characterizing the 
narratives as falsehoods and claiming that 
going to fight in places like Syria and Soma¬ 
lia was a duty incumbent upon all Muslims. 
The community immediately engaged him 
in debate, disputing the theological basis of 
his claims and defending Public Safety Can¬ 
ada and its motives for being there. 

Follow-up surveys and interviews with 
attendees have been extremely positive. A 
significant majority agree that after partici¬ 
pating in one of the storytelling events, their 
awareness and understanding of violent 
extremism had increased, as had their abil¬ 
ity to recognize the signs of radicalization to 
violence in others. More importantly, most 
felt confident that they know whom to con¬ 
tact for information, help, and support. 

The Future 

Based on the initial success of the case 
study narratives in Ontario, Public Safety 
Canada is working with the CCRS and 
other community interlocutors to present 
the case study narratives across Canada. 
Planned presentations will focus on large 
urban centers, especially those that have 
direct experience of the effects of radicaliza¬ 
tion to violence and, particularly, travel for 
terrorist purposes. 

A number of other case studies are 
under development, including historical 


figures and other ideologically and reli¬ 
giously motivated extremists. Ultimately, 
the hope is to have a "library" of about 15 
narratives to choose from, some of which 
will be written by community members 
themselves. 

Initial experiments with incorporating 
the narratives into CVE training for Cana¬ 
dian law enforcement, community lead¬ 
ers, and front-line service providers have 
been successful. Reactions to having a 
community member read a narrative have 
also been extremely positive. A "train-the- 
trainer" curriculum that will allow Public 
Safety Canada to increase the number and 
frequency of facilitated storytelling sessions 
is currently in development. 

The case study narratives—and their 
success—have generated a great deal of 
interest both within and outside of Canada. 
Notably, they have been shared with the 
Montgomery Country, Maryland, Faith 
Community Working Group, an innova¬ 
tive community-based CVE initiative in the 
greater Washington, D.C., area. They have 
also been shared with the U.S. Department 
of Homeland Security, which has employed 
them in some of its own CVE engagement 
programming, and with the White House 
Office for Community Partnerships. The 
narratives generated a great deal of interest 
at an international CVE meeting sponsored 
by the International Association of Chiefs 


of Police and the U.S. Federal Law Enforce¬ 
ment Training Center. The approach has 
also been shared in meetings with the 
Global Counter Terrorism Forum, the G7 
Roma-Lyon Group, and the Organization 
for Security Cooperation in Europe, gener¬ 
ating more positive feedback and interest in 
applicability beyond Canadian borders. 

The application of the case study narra¬ 
tive technique to CVE is a highly successful 
outreach and engagement initiative by the 
government of Canada. The narratives pro¬ 
vide a safe and structured context in which 
to discuss violent extremism. They promote 
shared leadership in CVE between com¬ 
munities and the government and inter¬ 
vention strategies that can be tailored to 
maximize their effectiveness. Perhaps most 
importantly, the intimacy of the storytelling 
format fosters human bonds between the 
people who tell the stories and the commu¬ 
nities that listen to them. ♦♦♦ 


Angus Smith has been an intel¬ 
ligence analyst with the Royal Cana¬ 
dian Mounted Police for more than 
25 years. He is currently seconded to 
Public Safety Canada where he is a 
Senior Special Advisor in the National 
Security Policy Directorate. 
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he U.S. criminal justice community and much of the U.S. 
public recall that the horrific events of 9/11 were preceded 
by several of the al Qaeda-affiliated attackers' attendance at 
flight schools across the United States. As early as 1998, a Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (FBI) pilot reported that a large number 
of Middle Eastern men were in flight training in Oklahoma, and, 
in July 2001, a Phoenix-based agent requested to investigate 
the suspicious number of Middle Eastern individuals attending 
flight colleges after recognizing the significance and potential of 
using aircraft as vehicles for attacks. 1 

The fact that organized secondary educational institutions 
were the common denominator for several of the 9/11 terror¬ 
ists caused law enforcement and the intelligence field to turn a 
keen eye to the college and university environment in an effort 
to "connect the dots" toward preventing future such assaults on 
the United States and its citizens. 


Robert Mueller, who was appointed the sixth director of the FBI 
only days before the September 2001 attacks, announced and initi¬ 
ated multiple changes to the bureau on May 29,2002, which included 
permanently shifting 518 special agents to counterterrorism and 
national security work. 2 Those assignments were bolstered by guide¬ 
lines released in an announcement by then-Attorney General John 
Ashcroft, who stated, "For the purpose of detecting or preventing ter¬ 
rorist activities, the FBI is authorized to visit any place and attend any 
event that is open to the public, on the same terms and conditions 
as members of the public generally." 3 Of course, most U.S. colleges 
are open and accessible to the public and have events, meetings, and 
resources that are made available to the public. 

The United States hosts more college and university students 
than any other country in the world, with a record-high 866,052 
foreign students studying in the United States in the 2013/2014 
academic year, at over 7,000 different campuses. 4 Accordingly, the 
intelligence community has started to pay closer attention to col¬ 
lege settings, courses of study, and the backgrounds of incoming 
students to better identity potential warning signs of terrorism. 

Information Sharing Improvements 

Fusion Centers 

As the establishment of the fusion center network in the United 
States began, and the expansion of Joint Terrorism Task Forces 
(JTTFs) occurred (the number of JTTFs doubled after 9/11), the 
importance of information sharing between campus security forces 
and other state, local, and federal law enforcement was realized. 
Campus-specific research and products began to be produced, 
and college police officers were assigned to some JTTFs and fusion 
centers. According to Glenn F. Archer III, Deputy Director of the 
National Fusion Center Association, although no records are kept 
of the specific number of university-affiliated officers detailed to 
these organizations, there are several actively engaged in the efforts 
to combat terrorism and organized crime, including an officer from 
the Yale (Connecticut) Police Department, as reported in the Brown 
Daily Herald in early 2008. 5 Even centers without dedicated campus 
representatives are aware of the need to solicit their information and 
deliver intelligence briefings and products to them. Biyan Costigan, 
director of the Montana All Threat Intelligence Center, one of the 
model centers co-located with an FBI Joint Terrorism Task Force, 
said, "As we have only about 30 colleges across a veiy large state, 
we have no designated campus representatives here, but the JTTF 
does a good job of investigating any information that develops and 
staying in contact with their security forces." 6 

According to a survey of fusion centers conducted by the 
National Fusion Center Association, the vast majority of fusion cen¬ 
ters self-describe as "all-crimes, all-hazards" in scope. Thus, much 
of the work of campus delegates to organized task forces include 
other events of state or regional import. 

Fusion centers serve as primary focal points within the state 
and local environment for the receipt, analysis, gathering, and 
sharing of threat-related information among U.S. federal, state, 
local, tribal, and territorial (SETT) partners. 7 Though successful 
investigations are chronicled across the United States, a notable 
example of the collaboration between law enforcement provid¬ 
ers and fusion centers occurred in January 2008. In this instance, 
the Illinois Statewide Terrorism and Intelligence Center (STIC) 
received information that a Virginia man had claimed to be trav¬ 
eling to the University of Illinois to kill a female subject and her 
boyfriend and carry out a "Virginia Tech-style" shooting on the 
university campus. The STIC, in cooperation with the Virginia 
Fusion Center, produced and disseminated an Intelligence Alert 
to hundreds of state and local law enforcement officers within 
two hours of the initial notification. The Virginia State Police, 
working with local law enforcement, located and detained the 
suspect the next day, and the FBI subsequently adopted the case, 
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resulting in the subject eventually plead¬ 
ing guilty to five counts of transmitting in 
interstate commerce and communications 
threatening to injure the person of another 
and being sentenced to prison. 8 

Cases co-managed by fusion centers 
and college representatives are not always 
as nefarious as they may appear on the 
surface. Captain Chris Jones, Las Vegas, 
Nevada, Metropolitan Police Department, 
and director of the Southern Nevada Coun¬ 
ter-Terrorism Center, said "We recently had 
a report from a chemical dealer in the area, 
that an identified subject, who happened to 
attend college in the area, was purchasing 
an inordinate quantity of a certain chemi¬ 
cal that is of interest to those of us in the 
field. Working with a deputy chief from that 
university, whom we have an ongoing rela¬ 
tionship with, we were able to determine 
that the student had a substance abuse 
issue. The student was found to be making 
clenbuterol for personal use as a weight- 
loss drug, and investigators were able to 
work with his parents and school officials 
to determine the reason for his attempted 
purchase of the chemicals and determine 
there was no threat to the community." 9 

Analysts and officers at state and 
regional fusion centers are skilled at their 
tradecraft and dedicated to their work 
behind the scenes. Campus public safety 
directors, college chiefs, security officials, 
and their related support teams are equally 
as passionate about their work to protect 
the more than 20 million students enrolled 
at post-secondary schools in the United 
States. A fusion center can provide many 
resources, services, and products including 
officer safety/early warnings; public health 
updates; crime mapping; background 
packets; and weather, natural disaster, and 
event support. 

Social media is extremely popular 
among college-aged students, and fusion 
center delegates 7 monitoring of social 
media has allowed invaluable pre-event 
information and intelligence to be devel¬ 
oped and promoted to stakeholders. For 
example the March 8, 2014, "Barney Blow¬ 
out," which began on the University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst campus before 
bleeding over into the Town of Amherst 
and resulting in 58 arrests, was preceded 
by social media reports of heavy alcohol 
consumption beginning very early on the 
day of the event. 10 On October 29, 2014, 
the annual Pumpkin Festival in Keene, 
New Hampshire, resulted in similar wide¬ 
spread unruly behavior on and near the 
Keene State College, but the local police 
department was better prepared to address 
the anticipated lawlessness, due to a rela¬ 
tionship with the New Hampshire State 
Police and their Information and Analysis 
Center. This state fusion center crafted a 


Fusion centers serve 
as primary focal points 
within the state and local 
environment for the receipt 
analysis, gathering, and 
sharing of threat-related 
information among U.S. 
federal, state, local, tribal, 
and territorial (SLTT) partners. 


pre-event document for involved agencies, 
created oversized wall maps, and closely 
monitored social media in the days lead¬ 
ing up to the celebration, as well as on the 
date of the event. Police Chief Kenneth 
J. Meolo, a 25-year veteran of the Keene 
Police Department, said, "The fusion center 
played a huge role in the risk assessment 
process, and defined certain threats pre¬ 
event, using the information that they had 
gleaned. They are an invaluable resource 
that we certainly use for festival prepared¬ 
ness and throughout the year on other 
matters." 11 

These related matters could include 
weather events, public health warnings, 
CBRNE information, civil disruptions, and 
employee work strikes. For example, A 
National Adjunct Faculty Walkout Day, 
planned for February 25,2015, has received 
scrutiny from several organizations, includ¬ 
ing FBI intelligence analysts, due to the 
obvious security implications and the 
threat of union influence, as well as known 
student involvement in the Occupy move¬ 
ment. According to Lieutenant John Wein¬ 
stein of the Northern Virginia Community 
College (NOVA) Police Department, "Per¬ 
ceived exploitation of faculty could easily 
energize protestors who would challenge 
campus security and education operations," 
and a set of 13 guidelines was released in 
the December 30, 2014, issue of Campus 
Safety eNews to prepare college adminis¬ 
trators for this event, including request¬ 
ing intelligence from their respective state 
fusion centers. 12 

Reporting and Outreach Programs 

The Nationwide Suspicious Activity 
Reporting (SAR) Initiative (NSI) remains a 
tremendous resource for all campus police 
and security officers, and serves as a well- 
established process to report tips, leads, 
and information with a potential nexus to 


terrorism. In fact, multiple organizations, 
including the IACP, have endorsed the 
SAR program and its multiple success sto¬ 
ries. The National Criminal Intelligence 
Resource Center (NCIRC) provides free 
training on this process, available in both 
English and Spanish, and custom tailored to 
specific emergency community disciplines 
including dispatchers, fire/EMS providers, 
and private security. These trainings allow 
a police executive or agency training offi¬ 
cer to provide a tutorial on the intelligence 
cycle and the steps to take regarding suspi¬ 
cious circumstances in each unique area of 
responsibility. For more information on the 
suite of online SAR training currently avail¬ 
able for law enforcement and hometown 
security partners, go to http://nsi.ndrc 
.gov/training_online.aspx. 

Related to the SAR efforts, in June 2010, 
the U.S. Department of Homeland Security 
(DHS) launched the widely recognized "See 
Something, Say Something" public aware¬ 
ness campaign, emphasizing the importance 
of reporting suspicious activities and circum¬ 
stances to the proper authorities. DHS has 
since successfully partnered with numer¬ 
ous universities and schools to promote the 
program. The expansion continues with 
additional college communities becoming 
active in the effort, including the November 
25, 2014, launch of this proven successful 
program by the College Station, Texas, Police 
Department, with partnerships in place with 
the Texas A&M University Police Depart¬ 
ment, the contiguous city of Biyan, and the 
Brazos County Sheriff's Office. 13 

Another related outreach resource, avail¬ 
able as a free download for iPhone and 
Android phone users, is the "See Something, 
Send Something" application, which enables 
suspicious activity photographs and infor¬ 
mation to be transmitted and anonymously 
reported to fusion centers for vetting. Already 
in use by the Pennsylvania and Louisiana 
State Police forces, it has most recently been 
endorsed and utilized by the Virginia State 
Police, which investigated the deadliest cam¬ 
pus shooting in U.S. history at the Virginia 
Tech campus in 2007. "The fundamentals 
of investigating and solving a crime haven't 
changed," said Major Rick A. Jenkins, deputy 
director of the Virginia State Police Bureau 
of Criminal Investigation. "But, keeping the 
public engaged with us through the crime¬ 
solving, tip-sharing process has evolved and, 
now, so have we. This app is simply the 21st 
century version of the traditional telephone 
crime tip line or hotline." 14 

Another DHS product with wide imple¬ 
mentation by campus police departments 
is the National Terrorism Advisory System 
(NTAC), which, in April 2011, replaced 
the former color-coded threat warning 
system. This free information feed, with 
web widgets, email, Facebook, and Twitter 
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applications for individual users, also allows agencies to install data 
feeds on their agency websites to provide accurate and up-to-date 
information to their students, staff, and visitors concerning home¬ 
land security bulletins and emergencies. Multiple state and regional 
centers also have similar resources available to the police and public, 
with more state and locally specific information. Cornell University 
(New York), Saddleback College (California), and the Auburn Uni¬ 
versity (Alabama) Department of Emergency Management all fea¬ 
ture the NTAC widget prominently upon their website home pages. 

Timely notifications, as well as continued educational efforts, 
must continue at community colleges, trade schools, and universities. 
A 2010 joint report issued by the U.S. Secret Service, Department of 
Education, and Federal Bureau of Investigation identified over 272 
incidents of targeted violence affecting institutions of higher educa¬ 
tion (IHEs). The report stated, "The Secret Service, the Department of 
Education, and the FBI are keenly aware of the profound and devas¬ 
tating physical, emotional, and psychological injuries that result from 
acts of violence against IHE community members and their effect on 
the nation as a whole." 15 

Using the National Network of Fusion Centers, college and uni¬ 
versity police agencies can enhance and increase their effectiveness, 
sophistication, and relevance by continuing to advocate for the 
worth of intelligence products and training; dedicating personnel to 
the JTTFs when possible; and educating entire policing teams on 
the importance of collection and submission of crime reports, tips, 
and suspicious activity reports integral to true information sharing. 

These efforts will likely increase the probability of "connecting 
the dots" toward preventing an incident or enhancing investigation 
of the next incident in a region—or anywhere in the United States. 
A debt of gratitude is owed to the domestic intelligence commu¬ 
nity, and fusion centers specifically, for their proven benefits, solid 
partnerships, and support of campus police operations. ♦♦♦ 


James T. "Tim" Bryan, is the Director of Public Safety for 
Butler (Kansas) Community College, and was appointed in 
August 2013 to lead their newly formed police department, 
with seven campus locations across four counties in south- 
central Kansas. He is an active member of the IACP Commit¬ 
tee on Homeland Security. 
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Police Chief Wants to Know Your Idea! 

Police Chief is looking for great ideas about 
improving policing.Tell us about an idea that you 
believe would improve any aspect of policing. 

Your idea could be on how police can fight crime, 
leverage technology, be safe, create safety in the 
community, build community trust, or any other 
innovative idea that would reinvent or improve the 
craft of policing. If it is a great idea that makes us 
say "Why didn't anyone think of that sooner?" we'll 
include it in our "Great Ideas in Law Enforcement" 
edition (September 2015). 

Visit www.policemagazine.com/editorial to learn 
more. Submission deadline is May 1,2015. 
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■ Product Feature: 


Tactical Gear Balances 
New Designs with a Tradition 
of Craftsmanship 


By Scott Harris, Freelance Writer 


Note: Police Chief magazine, from 
time-to-time, offers feature-length 
articles on products and services 
that are useful to law enforcement 
administrators. This article features 
tactical gear. 


G ear is an interesting part of the law 
enforcement product portfolio. Though 
companies that provide gear must be 
responsive to changing customer prefer¬ 
ences and evolving options for creating 
their products, they must also walk a bal¬ 
ance between new technologies and the 
quality needs that will not change fun¬ 
damentally as long as the human body 
remains involved in law enforcement. 

Products like gloves, holsters, and boots 
remain as important as ever in the daily life 
of the police officer, right alongside newer 
tools like specialized mobile apps or body- 
worn cameras. But just because todays tac¬ 
tical gear would probably be recognizable 
to the law enforcement professionals of 
previous generations, it doesn't mean there 
aren't advancements happening all the 
time that make this gear more useful in the 
present-day environment. 

A Natural Fit 

A prime example of this balance is 
found in StrongSuit Brands, a South Caro¬ 
lina company producing gloves for high- 
performance needs, including users in the 
public safety sector. 

One of the key differences from other 
gloves, according to StrongSuit CEO Scott 
McDaniel, is a pre-curved design, which 


helps mold the gloves to the natural shape 
of the hand and makes for a better and 
more comfortable fit. 1 This allows more 
manual dexterity for key tasks like writing 
and, if need be, using firearms. 

"Most gloves fit like an oven mitt, but 
we design our gloves to fit your hands. We 
want it to feel normal when you put it on," 
McDaniel said. "You don't have to fight the 
material. They can wear the glove to shoot 
or they can wear it to write with, whereas 
before you'd have to take your glove off. We 
get feedback from people saying it's the best 
shooting glove you can buy." 2 

The Enforcer model is the company's 
top-selling tactical glove, but there are 
several different options. The Weather- 
master gloves include a layer of neoprene 
and windstopper fleece on the back of 
the hand to provide extra protection from 
the elements. The new Q-Series line, which 
was just launched in December 2014, 
was developed in partnership with profes¬ 
sional firearms instructor Gaiy Quesen- 
berry, who is also a competitive shooter 
and a finalist on Top Shot, a reality televi¬ 
sion program airing on the History Chan¬ 
nel that pits different sharpshooters against 
one another for prizes. 

Many StrongSuit gloves mimic the 
human hand in another important way 
besides the fit. A special conductive mate¬ 
rial called NewTouch allows wearers to use 
smartphones and tablets—or any device 
with a touchscreen—without removing or 
cutting holes in the glove. Depending on 
the model, tactical gloves are equipped 
with NewTouch in the thumb and first two 
fingers or, in the case of its "TAC" models, 
all five fingers. "You can use your phone 


with the glove on. It's so thin it gives you 
tactility," McDaniel said. "We don't want 
folks to have to remove their gloves to use 
their phone or touch screen device." 3 

The gloves are thin and lightweight, but 
durable. And, although the gloves aren't 
designed to hold up if officers are "crawling 
over gravel every day," as McDaniel puts it, 
with normal use they can last for years. 4 

The GloGlov is another product that is 
helping to expand the utility of the stan¬ 
dard-issue tactical glove. Made in Wash¬ 
ington State by Excel Gloves and Supply, 
GloGlovs are outfitted with reflective mate¬ 
rials that increase officer safety by making 
officers more visible and assist with activi¬ 
ties such as traffic control. Another leader 
in tactical gear is New Jersey-based Some's 
Uniforms, which supplies a wide range of 
gear and apparel ranging from glove and 
trim to full uniforms. 

There When You Need It 

The average police duty belt today can 
weigh 15 pounds or more. That's under¬ 
standable when one considers that firearms, 
ammunition, handcuffs, radios, flashlights, 
and more can be found on these indispensi- 
ble platforms. Increasingly, mobile devices, 
weapons like pepper spray or TASERs, and 
cellphones are also regular fixtures. 

Another common item found some¬ 
where on the officer's person is the 
emergency medical kit. This is one item 
every agency wants to ensure their officers 
cany, but medical kits need to remain unob¬ 
trusive enough that they do not become 
a burden and are left behind by officers. 
That is where Chinook Medical Gear 
comes in. The Colorado-based vendor sells 
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various modules or kits designed for differ¬ 
ent public safety sectors and does so with 
convenience, as well as safety, in mind. With 
the number of duty-belt items going up, it 
can be good to know that efforts are under 
way to make the footprint of those options 
go down. 

"Duty belts have become so cumber¬ 
some and heavy," said Garett Dickinson, 
Chinook's product development coordina¬ 
tor. "Our modules are as light as possible, 
but still help officers carry a medical kit. If 
you have to keep the kit in the car because 
it is too big or heavy to cany around, it kind 
of negates its value. So we want to make it 
as lightweight as we can." 5 

In particular, two Chinook modules— 
the LEMK-CTP (Covert Trauma Pouch) 
and the LEMK-OR (Officer Response) Kit- 
are about half the size of a standard kit, 
Dickinson said, and as a result are small 
enough to be comfortably worn on a duty 
belt, in a cargo or vest pocket, or under 
plain clothes. "It fits in the coat pocket," 
Dickinson said. "You can insert [it] behind 
the ballistics plate or fit [it] in a cargo 
pocket. But you want to have medical sup¬ 
plies on your person." 6 

Prices on all Chinook modules range 
from $36.95 for a kit containing supplies 
to treat hemorrhaging to several hundred 
dollars for kits treating a wider range of 
conditions. But what Dickinson pointed to 
as a distinguishing factor is the service Chi¬ 
nook provides. Though Chinook kits can 
be ordered pre-filled or as empty cases, the 
company also fills customized kit orders, 
which can make purchasing easier for law 
enforcement agencies on multiple levels. 
"Not eveiy department trains with the same 
tourniquet, for example," Dickinson said. 
"We can assemble the kits based on specs 
from departments. If they don't have the 
budget to train officers on something new 
or buy something new, we can help them 
keep the kits consistent." 7 

Sales experts with Chinook also can help 
customers navigate the often-intricate pro¬ 
cess of finding and seeking financial assis¬ 
tance from government sources. Though 
these sources are numerous, programs and 


protocols often change and can be confus¬ 
ing to the uninitiated. 

"We work with people eveiy step of the 
way to provide them with the best trauma 
equipment they can carry," Dickinson said. 
"We know the [U.S.] federal grants pro¬ 
gram and stay up to date on all the funding 
options. It can be such a maze of paperwork 
and acronyms that the process itself can be 
prohibitive on its own. So we do try to help 
people understand that better." 8 

Some Things Never Change 

Traits like durability and sturdiness will 
never be outmoded in law enforcement, no 
matter what else may change. That applies 
to the gear officers wear just as much as it 
does to the officers themselves. 

That is something suppliers like the 
Dehner Company have never forgotten. 
Since 1929, the Omaha, Nebraska-based 
manufacturer has prided itself on the qual¬ 
ity of its leather boots. Today, it still crafts 
boots out of 100 percent leather and is a 
leading producer of patrol boots, belts, hol¬ 
sters, cases, and a host of other items for 
law enforcement customers. "In the tight 
budget areas of today, people have cheap¬ 
ened the material that they use, and we've 
resisted that," said company president Jeff 
Ketzler. "We're more cost-effective in the 
long run because they get more service out 
of it on the back end." 9 

Boots are still the Dehner Company's 
signature item, and the pride it takes in their 
craftsmanship is evident in large and small 
touches. For example, some manufacturers 
sell an injection-molded footbed, which 


means that "if it wears out, you have to 
throw it away," Ketzler said. 10 Dehner uses 
a natural footbed that is more comfortable 
and easier to replace. 

He said Dehner has gotten direct feed¬ 
back that its products prevented injury to 
officers. "Our boots are a lot more substan¬ 
tial," Ketzler said. "You just feel better know¬ 
ing you have something like this. If you've 
ever laid a bike down, or if you've ever hit 
the pavement, you're thankful for a good 
pair of boots ... We replace boots a couple 
times a year for when people have hit the 
pavement. The boots are pretty messed up 
but the officer is OK." 11 

Tex Shoemaker and Sons, based in 
California, also crafts footwear and leather 
accessories for police professionals. Both 
Tex and the Dehner Company make their 
products in the United States. ♦♦♦ 

Notes: 

^cott McDaniel (CEO, StrongSuit Brand), 
telephone interview, December 12, 2014. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Garett Dickinson (product development 
coordinator, Chinook Medical Gear), 
telephone interview, December 11, 2014. 

6 Ibid. 

Tbid. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Jeff Ketzler (president. The Dehner 
Company), telephone interview, December 11, 
2014. 

10 Ibid. 

n Ibid. 
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THE 1033 PROGRAM: 



By Betty P. Kelepecz, Esq., Chief of 
California, Harbor Police Departmen 
on Homeland Security 


dlice (Ret.), San Diego, 
Member, IACP Committee 


Effect on Law 
Enforcement 
and the Debate 
Surrounding It 


T he U.S. Department of Defense (DOD) Excess Prop¬ 
erty 1033 program has assisted law enforcement 
agencies for nearly 25 years. It is best known for its role 
in providing law enforcement agencies with critical but 
previously unavailable equipment for little to no cost. 
For example, prior to the deployment and utilization of 
today's purpose-built police armored personnel carri¬ 
ers such as the Lenco BearCat and Armored Solutions 
TK-4, many police departments relied on privately 
donated armored bank cars to provide ballistic protec¬ 
tion for their officers. By the early 1990s, departments 
began to replace these cash-cariying conveyances 
with surplus armored personnel carriers originally 


developed for the U.S. Air Force to escort convoys and 
patrol air bases scattered throughout the world. The 
vehicle, known as the Peacekeeper, began its service 
with the Air Force in 1980 and by the mid-1990s, nearly 
all Peacekeepers had been replaced in U.S. service. 
Many of the nearly 800 Peacekeepers produced took 
up new duties as police SWAT vehicles in jurisdictions 
throughout the United States as the most visible sym¬ 
bol of the DOD Excess Property 1033 program. 

The 1033 program of late has been catapulted into 
national debate as the result of recent events across the 
United States that have been associated with the use of 
military-supplied equipment. In the current atmosphere, 
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its extremely important that law enforcement 
leaders be informed on the 1033 program— 
what it is; what equipment is available to law 
enforcement agencies; how equipment can 
and has been used by law enforcement agen¬ 
cies; and how their agencies may be able to 
take advantage of this valuable federal recy¬ 
cling program. 

The 1033 Program 

The 1033 program is a federal program 
that distributes unused and excess DOD 
property that might otherwise be destroyed 
to law enforcement agencies across the 
United States and its territories. No equip¬ 
ment is purchased for distribution; all items 
are excess that have been turned in by 
military units or have been held as part of 
reserve stocks until no longer needed. Con¬ 
trary to popular belief, the vast majority of 
the equipment is not weaponry, as the list 
below demonstrates. The program provides 
the following surplus items: 

• office furniture 

• household goods 

• exercise equipment 

• generators 

• tents 

• other law enforcement essentials 
(e.g., handcuffs, riot shields, holsters, 
binoculars, magazines, digital cameras) 

• vehicles (e.g., ambulances, all-terrain 
vehicles, fuel tankers, pickup trucks, and 
SUVs) 

• cranes 

• tactical vehicles 

• watercraft 

• aircraft 

• weapons 

• other property (e.g., tool kits, first 
aid kits, blankets and bedding, lawn 
maintenance supplies, combat boots, 
computers, printers, and fax machines) 
Of the materials listed above, weapons 

account for only 5 percent of the recycled 
equipment and tactical vehicles account for 
less than 1 percent. 1 

Since its inception, the 1033 program has 
transferred more than $5.1 billion in prop¬ 
erty. In 2013, $450 million in property (based 
on initial acquisition cost) was transferred to 
law enforcement agencies. 2 Although some 
of the equipment originated in the military 
arena and, in many cases, was created for 
military use, law enforcement agencies have 
been able to repurpose the property for 
domestic law enforcement uses. 

Currently, over 8,000 U.S. federal and 
state law enforcement agencies, from all 
50 states and the U.S. territories partici¬ 
pate in the program. A law enforcement 
agency is defined as a government agency 
whose primary function is the enforce¬ 
ment of applicable federal, state, and local 
laws and whose compensated law enforce¬ 
ment officers have the powers of arrest and 
apprehension. 3 


Program History 

The 1033 program began in 1990 as the 
1208 program. In the National Defense 
Authorization Act for fiscal years (FYs) 1990 
and 1991, the U.S. Congress authorized the 
transfer of excess DOD personal property 
to federal and state agencies for use in coun¬ 
ter-drug activities. At that time, the pro¬ 
gram was operated by the DOD from the 
Pentagon through Regional Law Enforce¬ 
ment Support Offices that worked closely 
with law enforcement to acquire requested 
and available equipment and resources. In 
October 1995, the program was transferred 
to the Defense Logistics Agency's (DLA's) 
jurisdiction. Later, Congress passed the 
National Defense Authorization Act for FY 
1997 4 Th e ac t allows all law enforcement 
agencies to acquire property for "bona 
fide law enforcement purposes that assist 
in their arrest and apprehension mission." 
Preference was given to counter-drug and 
counter-terrorism requests. From 1999 to 
2009, the DLA Law Enforcement Support 
Office (LESO) became responsible for the 
program. In 2009, the function was tran¬ 
sitioned to the Defense Reutilization & 
Market Service (DRMS) LESO which was 
rebranded as DLA Disposition Services 
LESO . 5 As a result, the acquisition process 
changed to the current process wherein 
requests are made by state and local law 
enforcement agencies (LEAs) through 
governor-appointed state coordinators. 
Recent events have prompted criticism 
of the program, particularly in regards to 
the distribution of weapons, helmets, bul¬ 
letproof vests, riot shields, and heavily 
armored vehicles. 

The debate around the 1033 program 
is expected to continue over the coming 
months. Legislation was introduced in the 
113th Congress, the Stop Militarizing Law 
Enforcement Act (H.R. 5478), that would 
have severely curtailed the transfer of mili¬ 
tary property to federal and state agencies 
for law enforcement activities. Congress 
is expected to remain focused on the 1033 
program in the 114th session, and there will 
likely be additional legislation introduced 
and hearings held. 

Law Enforcement Use of Resources 

With the vast array of equipment avail¬ 
able, the uses are seemingly endless. Over 
the years, equipment such as generators, 
tents, bedding and blankets, cranes, first aid 
kits, and water purification systems, have 


been used to assist law enforcement agencies 
during natural disasters . 6 Vietnam War-era 
Bell UH-1 Iroquois helicopters, commonly 
called "Hueys," have been used for multiple 
law enforcement mission purposes, but also 
shared with sister service agencies to stock 
fisheries, search for and rescue injured rock 
climbers, conduct forest fire water bucket 
drops, and help conduct environmental 
research projects such as remote lake water 
sampling and wildlife surveys. Watercraft has 
been used to arrest waterborne drug smug¬ 
glers and aid in rescues. Ambulances have 
been converted into crime scene response 
vehicles to transport evidence technicians 
and equipment. Four-wheel-drive vehicles 
have been used to interrupt drug harvest¬ 
ing, haul away marijuana, patrol streets, and 
conduct surveillance. Fitness equipment has 
been used to keep law enforcement officers, 
deputies, and agents in peak physical health. 
Mine-resistant ambush-protected vehicles 
(MRAPs) have been used to rescue gun¬ 
shot victims still in the field of fire and pro¬ 
vide cover for officers responding to active 
shooter incidents. Ballistic helmets, heavy 
body armor, and riot shields have helped to 
protect first responders. And, of course, the 
office equipment, computers, printers, fax 
machines, and office furniture are extremely 
useful when agencies don't have the funds 
for the purchase of new items. Such equip¬ 
ment has been particularly helpful during 
the economic downturn all agencies have 
experienced since 2008. Consequently, the 
loss of this valuable program would be veiy 
unfortunate. 

With shrinking police departmental bud¬ 
gets at all levels, in many instances, the 1033 
program is also the only way an agency can 
equip officers with high-powered rifles, 
optics, and weapon systems similar to those 
being used with increasing frequency by 
criminal elements on U.S. streets. And, 
although the federal government has spent 
billions of grant dollars on equipping the 
first responder community to secure the 
U.S. homeland since the 9/11 terrorist 
attacks, these types of weapons and weapon 
system components are specifically excluded 
and deemed ineligible by the federal 
Department of Homeland Security (DHS), 
under the State Homeland Security Grant 
Program (SHSGP) and the DHS Urban Area 
Security Initiative (UASI) grant program. 
The 1033 program, therefore, also provides 
a mechanism for the federal government to 
support homeland security efforts of state 


Congress is expected to remain focused on the 1033program 
in the 114th session, and there will likely be additional 
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The 1033 program, therefore, also provides a mechanism for 
the federal government to support homeland security efforts 
of state and local law enforcement agencies... 


For more information, access http:// 
dispositionservices.dla.mil or contact the Law 
Enforcement Support Office at leso(a)DLA 
.MIL. ❖ 


and local law enforcement agencies by 
providing this specialized equipment to law 
enforcement agencies to assist them from 
being "outgunned" by the criminals they 
encounter. 

How Does the 1033 Program Work? 

U.S. federal, tribal, state, and local law 
enforcement agencies are eligible to par¬ 
ticipate in the 1033 program. The interested 
law enforcement agency must meet all 
three of the following basic criteria: 

1. The agency's primary function is the 
enforcement of laws. 

2. The agency's officers are properly 
compensated. 

3. The agency's officers have the powers 
of arrest and apprehension. 

State and local LEAs must submit an 
application for participation (provided 
on the DLA website) signed by the chief 
executive officer of the LEA, to the gover¬ 
nor-appointed state coordinator. The state 
coordinator information is also provided 
on the website. * 2 3 4 5 6 7 Once the state coordina¬ 
tor has received and signed the applica¬ 
tion, he or she will forward it to LESO in 
Battle Creek, Michigan. If LESO approves 
the application for participation, the state 
or local LEA will become an active mem¬ 
ber. At that point, the LESO will gener¬ 
ate an Authorization Letter for Property 
Screening, upon request, and issue the new 
agency a Department of Defense Activity 
Address Code (DODAAC). 

Federal and tribal LEAs must submit the 
same application for participation, but they 
submit it directly to the DLA Disposition 
Services LESO. The rest of the process is the 
same as for state and local LEAs. 

Once LEAs have been approved to par¬ 
ticipate in the 1033 program, they appoint 
officials to visit their local DLA Disposition 
Services sites. The officials will screen prop¬ 
erty and place requests for specific items by 
submitting requisitions on the Enterprise 
Business Portal RTD webpage. The item 
must have a justification, and requests must 
be approved by both the state coordinator 
and the LESO staff. Law enforcement agen¬ 
cies that receive approval for property must 
cover all transportation or shipping costs. 8 

1033 Program Controls 

For states to participate in the program, 
they must each set up a business relation¬ 
ship with the DLA through a memorandum 
of agreement (MOA). Each participating 


state's governor is required to appoint a state 
coordinator to ensure the program is used 
correctly by the participating law enforce¬ 
ment agencies. The state coordinators are 
expected to maintain property accountabil¬ 
ity records and to investigate any alleged 
misuse of property and, in certain cases, 
report violations of the MOA to the DLA. 
Additionally, the DLA has a compliance 
review program. The program's objective is 
to have the LESO staff visit each state coor¬ 
dinator and assist them in ensuring that 
property accountability records are properly 
maintained. The intent is to minimize the 
potential for fraud, waste, and abuse. 

The National Debate 

The national debate over the repur¬ 
posing of military surplus for domestic 
policing use centers around the issues 
of potential misuse and accountability, 
as well as the negative perception asso¬ 
ciated with domestic law enforcement 
agencies utilizing military weaponry and 
armored vehicles. Already, as a result of 
the debate, many items formerly available 
for law enforcement, including night vision 
sights and goggles, telescopes, laser mark¬ 
ers, and binoculars, are being recalled and 
deemed not releasable to law enforcement. 
Concern exists that other very helpful and 
usable property will also be recalled or no 
longer available, thus further compromis¬ 
ing the ability of law enforcement agencies 
to carry out their primary mission of keep¬ 
ing their communities safe while ensuring 
the safety of their officers. 

There is little disagreement among law 
enforcement leaders that there may be 
some equipment that has been available 
and received by law enforcement agencies 
that may not be needed. There may also 
be agencies that received more equipment 
than they need, based on the agency size or 
mission. There may be agencies that have 
made poor choices in the use of the equip¬ 
ment or even misused some materials. 
Therefore, it is generally agreed that there 
is the need for each LEA that participates 
in the program and those distributing the 
equipment to those LEAs to develop appro¬ 
priate policies, procedures, and training to 
ensure that former military equipment is 
being properly deployed. This will help to 
ensure the viability of the program for the 
future use of LEAs and to limit the unneces¬ 
sary destruction of useful military property 
to avoid it getting into the wrong hands. 


U.S. President Barack Obama has 
announced a decision to review 
the DOD Excess Property Pro¬ 
gram (1033 program). The IACP 
welcomes the decision and is com¬ 
mitted to working with the White 
House, the U.S. Department of 
Justice, and all agencies involved 
in this important, and timely, review 
of the 1033 program. Visit www 
.theiacp.org/ViewResult?SearchlD 
=2434 to learn more. 


Notes: 

^he Defense Logistics Agency Disposition 
Services, "About the 1033 Program," http:// 
dispositionservices.dla.mil/leso/Pages/ 
default.aspx (accessed November 20, 2014). 

2 The Defense Logistics Agency Disposition 
Services, "The 1033 Program FAQs," http:// 
dispositionservices.dla.mil/leso/Pages/ 
1033ProgramFAQs.aspx (accessed November 
20, 2014). 

3 Ibid. 

4 Public Law 104-201 - Sept. 23 1996, 
National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Year 1997,110 Stat. 2422 

5 The Defense Logistics Agency Disposition 
Services, "The 1033 Program FAQs." 

6 Ibid.; The Defense Logistics Agency 
Disposition Services, "Want to Join the 1033 
Program?" http://dispositionservices.dla.mil/ 
leso/Pages/jointhel033program.aspx 
(accessed November 30, 2014). 

7 The Defense Logistics Agency Disposition 
Services, "The 1033 Program FAQs." 

8 Ibid. 
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F orty-three years ago, Albert Reiss Jr., in his now classic book The 
Police and the Public , commented on the lack of official documen¬ 
tation on most police officer-citizen contacts. He suggested that 
citizens should receive a receipt from the police documenting the 
particulars of all contacts. Reiss believed the receipt would serve to 
benefit both the citizen and the officer by documenting the contact 
and what occurred between the officer and the citizen. 1 Although 
his suggestion never came to fruition, it may well be on the way 
to widespread implementation, albeit in a slightly different man¬ 
ner. Technology has evolved tremendously since Reiss proposed 
the official police contact receipt. In todays police world, that offi¬ 
cial police contact receipt may come to life via body-worn cameras 
(BWCs) with the recordings of police-citizen contacts serving as 
digital "receipts." 

The recent events in Missouri brought the discussion of BWCs 
on police officers to center stage in the United States. If the officer 
had been wearing a BWC, would it have resolved the ambiguity sur¬ 
rounding the incident? One can only speculate, but the evidence is 
clear that the use of BWCs by police is gaining momentum and is 
likely to continue to grow. 

An online search of three databases (Academic Search Com¬ 
plete, Master File Premier, and Newspaper Source) for the term 
"police body camera" resulted in a listing of 1,477 entries. A scan 
of the entries revealed many articles reporting on police agen¬ 
cies currently using or proposing to start using BWCs. One of 
the articles reports the Ferguson, Missouri, police department 
received a donation of 50 BWCs from two companies shortly after 
the shooting incident mentioned above. 2 In 2013, Taser Interna¬ 
tional claimed to have received orders for their police BWC from 
numerous police departments, among them, the Pittsburgh, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Police Department; Salt Lake City, Utah, Police Depart¬ 
ment; Hartford, Connecticut, Police Department; Fort Worth, 
Texas, Police Department; and others. 3 VIEVU, another vendor of 
BWCs, claims its BWC is used in more than 3,100 law enforcement 
agencies. 4 Finally, a 2013 survey conducted by the Police Execu¬ 
tive Research Forum (PERF) of 500 agencies revealed that, of the 
254 responding agencies, 191 (75 percent) do not currently use 
BWCs and 63 agencies (25 percent) do use them. 5 A usage rate of 
25 percent may seem low, but in light of the relative newness of the 
BWCs, it portends a continual growth in their use by agencies for 
a variety of reasons. 


Benefits 

According to the survey study by PERF, the primary reason agen¬ 
cies obtained the BWCs was "to provide accurate documentation of 
encounters"—a receipt of the contact as Reiss advocated years ago 
(albeit digital and in police storage, but probably available to the 
citizen via an open records request). 6 The American Civil Liberties 
Union (ACLU) believes police accountability is the primary benefit 
of BWCs. 7 Eugene Ramirez, an attorney with extensive experience in 
law enforcement cases, identifies the primary benefits as (1) transpar¬ 
ency and accountability; (2) the identification of system problems or 
issues with individual officers and, thus, the ability to take corrective 
action; and (3) the documentation and collection of valuable evi¬ 
dence for use in investigations and court. 8 

The most widely reported benefit from using BWCs stems from 
research conducted in the Rialto, California, Police Department. A 
true experiment, composed of an experimental group and a control 
group, was conducted involving all of the Rialto departments patrol 
officers. The primary focus of the study was on officer use of force and 
citizen complaints. 9 The results were impressive. Compared to the 
year preceding the study, use of force by officers decreased approxi¬ 
mately 58 percent and citizen complaints were down 88 percent. 10 
Clearly this research is worthy of replication. If successfully replicated 
in numerous studies, an agency would be challenged to justify not 
using BWCs for patrol officers. 

In the most comprehensive review of the literature on the use of 
BWCs to date, criminal justice professor and subject matter expert 
Michael White identifies and summarizes six perceived benefits of 
using BWCs: (1) increased transparency and legitimacy; (2) improved 
police officer behavior; (3) improved citizen behavior; (4) expedited 
resolution of complaints and lawsuits; (5) improved evidence for arrest 
and prosecution; and (6) opportunities for police training. 11 White 
refers to the perceived benefits because "there is little research to sup¬ 
port or refute many of the claims, and there are outstanding questions 
regarding the impact and consequences of body-worn cameras." 12 
Nevertheless, the formal and informal studies of BWCs are highly sug¬ 
gestive of their positive value. There are, however, legitimate concerns 
regarding the use of BWCs that merit consideration as well. 

Concerns 

Perhaps the most important concern identified regarding BWCs is 
privacy—for the citizen and the officer. The ACLU believes the tension 
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between privacy issues and police account¬ 
ability is palpable, but also believes they can 
be balanced to achieve a win-win for all par¬ 
ties. 13 In addition to privacy concerns, White 
identifies concerns with officers' health and 
safety, as well as concerns about training 
and policy issues and resource requirements, 
including data storage and retrieval. Health 
and safety concerns are minimal, primarily 
focusing on possible injury from assault, neck 
injuries from cameras mounted on an offi¬ 
cer's head, and the potential transfer of bodily 
fluids from headbands of shared cameras. 14 

Another concern worth noting is the 
risk of prosecutors becoming too depen¬ 
dent on the videos and demanding a video 
of all cases. 15 There will certainly be inci¬ 
dents where a recording is not obtained on 
an incident when required by policy. From 
human error to equipment malfunction to 
a shortage of BWCs, there is a virtual guar¬ 
antee of some incidents not being recorded. 
This concern simply requires educating the 
prosecutor on the operational realities of 
the program, which should be done prior to 
implementation. 

It is also a possibility that police unions 
and associations might object to using the 
BWCs. They may express concerns over 
contract work conditions, as well as the 
potential for supervisors to use the video 
against officers they dislike. 16 Finally, the 
limitations of video-recording must be 
recognized. In other words, unrealistic 
expectations must be managed. BWCs 
present one view, at one angle, on one 
plane. They are not a 360-degree recording 
of the event. To put it in perspective, one 
need only recall any recent professional 
sport "review" of an umpire's call on a play. 
In this environment, the cameras (more 
than one) are professional grade, operated 
by highly trained operators, on a stable 
platform, with no interference to impact 
the camera operator. Even given this ideal 
recording environment, from multiple 
angles, it is not unusual that there is still 
uncertainty about what really happened, 
for example, was it a catch or was the run¬ 
ner out or safe. BWCs do not capture every 
angle, and people sometimes disagree on 
what a video depicts. The Force Science 
Institute recently discussed 10 limitations 
of BWCs, among them: the camera doesn't 
follow the officer's eye; a camera may see 
better than the officer in low light; the cam¬ 
era only records in 2-D; and the officer's 
body may block the view. The article merits 
a review for a good understanding of the 
limitations. 17 

Implementation Issues 

The remainder of this article focuses 
on the assorted issues an agency should 
address or consider before implementing 
the use of BWCs. The issues listed below 
are not necessarily exhaustive, but should 


address major concerns. As the use of 
BWCs expands, it is anticipated that addi¬ 
tional issues will surface. 

Privacy 

Police officers weave their way through 
their communities on a daily basis, respond¬ 
ing to calls for assistance as well as initiat¬ 
ing citizen contacts. Completing their duties 
often takes police inside people's homes and 
businesses, as well into alleys, fields, cars, 
and a wide variety of other locations. Addi¬ 
tionally, what officers actually see and hear 
on some of these calls can be very graphic 
and personal. With these thoughts in mind, 
agencies implementing the use of BWCs 
should consult closely with their legal advi¬ 
sor to ensure the operational protocol prop¬ 
erly addresses privacy concerns. 

A second aspect of the privacy issue is 
states' laws governing audio or video record¬ 
ing of parties involved in the communica¬ 
tion. States can be described as a one-party 
consent state or a two-party consent state. In 
a one-party consent state, only one party to 
the communication has to consent for the 
recording to be legal. In a two-party con¬ 
sent state, all parties to the communication 
must consent for the recording to be legal. 18 
In those states, it stands to reason that the 
police would have to obtain consent from 
the citizen before recording the encounter. 

It is imperative that the privacy issue be 
thoroughly reviewed with legal counsel and 
legal advice strictly followed. The reasonable 
expectation of privacy doctrine will certainly 
be at the forefront of this issue, but it is not 
always crystal clear for operational purposes. 

Camera Selection 

If possible, selecting the appropriate 
camera should involve demonstration visits 
from at least three vendors, more where fea¬ 
sible. Officers or employees with functional 
expertise with camera usage should be a 
key part of the review team, for example, 
IT personnel and crime scene photogra¬ 
phers. Features of interest, such as picture 
quality, battery life, audio quality, mode of 
activation, security of recording, and oth¬ 
ers should be determined in advance of the 
presentations. At minimum, selection crite¬ 
ria should include VGA resolution, frame 
rate, battery runtime, data storage, low-light 
recording, and warranty. 19 A market survey 
on BWCs resulted in a comparison table of 
BWCs that compared 31 possible camera 
features across 18 vendors. 20 This compari¬ 
son table should be beneficial to any agency 
planning on implementing the use of BWCs 
(see Resources). Planning ahead for camera 
selection will be crucial to successful imple¬ 
mentation and utility of the cameras. 

Redaction Capabilities 

Any camera system selected must have 
easy-to-use redaction software for both 


the video and the audio or be compatible 
for redaction with other software. It is very 
likely that many recordings will be released 
to the public via each state's open record 
law. At the same time, there may be certain 
sections of the released video or audio that 
the law requires to be redacted or blocked 
out. Absent user-friendly software for redac¬ 
tion purposes, the agency could experience 
significant complications. Demonstration 
visits from the vendors should include a 
thorough demonstration of the software's 
redaction capability. 

Storage of Recordings 

Digital recordings can consume a lot of 
space. An in-house analysis by one agency 
with 200 sworn officers indicated that 33 
terabytes of storage would be needed each 
year, based on a conservative estimate of 
one hour of recording per officer work 
shift. 21 The amount of space needed will 
be contingent on three primary variables: 

(1) the number of officers using the BWCs; 

(2) the policy requirement for recording; 
and (3) the retention requirements for the 
recordings. Smaller agencies will likely 
need less storage capacity than medium 
and large agencies. Continuous recording 
will result in a massive amount of stored 
data, but recording only during citizen con¬ 
tacts will significantly reduce the storage 
space required. How long the recordings 
must be saved will probably be determined 
by state laws governing the retention of 
official records. 

In-house storage of video data requires 
significant expenditure of resources, includ¬ 
ing servers, redundancy, proper physi¬ 
cal space, and IT personnel. Using cloud 
storage can reduce the cost by as much as 
30-50 percent and give the agency access 
to cutting-edge technology and the best 
security available. 22 Considerable preplan¬ 
ning for storage is critical for proper main¬ 
tenance of the data. 

Costs 

Agencies contemplating the use of 
BWCs should calculate the total costs of the 
implementation, including start-up costs 
and maintenance costs. Start-up expenses, 
at a minimum, include the cameras, any 
accessories, policy development, data stor¬ 
age, training, and related infrastructure 
or technical costs, such as space require¬ 
ments for equipment and technical train¬ 
ing of appropriate employee(s) to oversee 
the system. Maintenance costs, at a mini¬ 
mum, will include manpower associated 
with managing and maintaining the equip¬ 
ment. Additionally, camera replacement 
due to breakage (physical altercations with 
suspects) and technical malfunctions will 
need to be considered. The ongoing cost 
associated with storage of the data must 
be calculated, and the potential increase in 
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open records requests and the resultant workload increase must be 
considered. The personnel cost could increase substantially after 
factoring in redaction requirements. 

Officer and Citizen Relations 

Any agency considering the use of BWCs should expend suffi¬ 
cient time and energy to gain the support of the officers. Although the 
use of BWCs is established and growing, there has been resistance by 
police unions and officer associations. Seeking buy-in and input from 
officer unions or associations will be critical to long-term success of 
the BWCs. Likewise, sufficient time and energy should be expended 
on communicating the plan to the public at large, as gaining their sup¬ 
port and input is equally important. Laying the groundwork with the 
officers and the public will certainly make the implementation pro¬ 
cess smoother, with less friction from key stakeholders. 

Policy Development 

A comprehensive policy should be in place before the use of 
BWCs is implemented. White provides a policy template developed 
by the Body Worn Video Steering Group in the United Kingdom 
(see Resources). The template is very comprehensive and likely 
addresses all pertinent aspects of a policy, for example, elements 
of officer training, data storage, and management, redaction of 
video, when officers should activate the camera and turn it off, any 
required announcement of recording, and numerous other issues. 23 
The template is an excellent starting point for policy development. 
Networking with agencies currently using BWCs to review their 
policies is generally a good idea and may facilitate policy devel¬ 
opment. The ultimate goal is to draft a comprehensive policy that 
addresses all major aspects of the use of BWCs. 

Conclusion 

The available evidence related to using BWCs suggests they 
are here to stay, and more agencies will likely use them as cir¬ 
cumstances allow. The benefits of using BWCs are numerous and 
most concerns related to BWCs can be managed effectively. It is 
important to note that BWCs are not a panacea in any respect. 
They can clearly help clarity many police and citizen interactions 
and improve the overall quality of police service, as well as provide 
valuable evidence for prosecution. Additional research is needed 
to more definitively identify the benefits and concerns of BWCs. 
Agencies implementing BWCs have an opportunity to collaborate 
with universities for structured research on BWCs, thus contribut¬ 
ing to the advancement of knowledge in this growing area. ♦♦♦ 
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It takes great people to make up a police force - and great volunteers 
to support that police force. Whether it's a dedicated neighborhood 
watch leader, a friendly auxiliary member to help answer phones, or 
neighborhood residents to create a pin map, volunteers make the 
business of law enforcement just a little easier. That's why IACP 
supports an awards program for Outstanding Achievement in Law 
Enforcement Volunteer Programs, also known as the Volunteers 
in Police Services (VIPS) Award. 

The VIPS Award will recognize those agencies that have shown 
leadership in creating and sustaining programs that successfully 
integrate volunteers into overall organizational operations and 
administration of law enforcement work. 


Take this opportunity to show your volunteers the difference they make 
to your organization and community - apply for the VIPS Award today. 

To apply, visit the IACP Web site at www.theiacp.org/IACP-Award-for 
-Outstanding-Achievement-in-Law-Enforcement-Volunteer-Programs 
or contact Don Evans at evans@theiacp.org. Applications must be 
postmarked no later than May 15,2015. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


This posting of new member applications is published 
pursuant to the provisions of the IACP Constitution & Rules, 
Article II, Section 2(c). If any active member in good standing 
objects to any application, written notice of the objection must 
be submitted to the executive director within 60 days of pub¬ 
lication. The application in question shall then be submitted 
to the Executive Committee and shall require the affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of the members of that committee for 
admission of the applicant. 

The full membership listing can be found in the 
members-only area of the IACP website (www.theiacp.org). 


* Associate Members 
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BELGIUM 

Brussels—De Buysscher, Peter, Chief Commissioner, 
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Ontario 

Brockville—Fraser, Scott, Chief of Police, Brockville 
Police Service, 2269 Parkedale Ave, K6V 5T4, (613) 342-0127, 
Fax: (613) 342-0452, Email: sfraser@brockvillepolice.com, Web: 
www.brockvillepolice.com 
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Lyon—Schipani, Renato, Criminal Intelligence Officer, 
INTERPOL General Secretariat, 200 Quai Charles De Gaulle, 
69006,33 472445738, Email: r.schipani@interpol.int 

NIGERIA 

Abuja—Abubakar, Adamu, Chief Superintendent of Police, 
Economic & Financial Crimes Commission, No 5 Fomella St, Off 
Adetokunbo Ademola Cresc Wuse II, 234 8035902114, Email: 
aadamu34@yahoo.com 
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—Tosin, Akingboju, Detective Commander, Nigeria Police 
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—Ukandu, Onwueyi Fred, Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, Nigeria Police Force, DFA Lagos State Police Command 
Headquarters, 234 8033809743, Email: uonwueyi@yahoo.com 


Ikorodu—*Modupe, Dolapo 0, Business Security 
Administrator, Police Officers Wives Assn, PO Box 1537,234 
8113090619, Email: dolapooniwinde@yahoo.com.ca 

Ikoyi—Kolawole, Dosumu Fatai, Deputy Superintendent 
of Police, Nigeria Police Force, Force CID Alagbon, 234 
8037279744, Email: fataidosumu@gmail.com 

Jalingo—Dahuwa, Mahmood M, Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, Nigeria Police Force, Office of the Acting 
Governor, Government House, 234 8033771982, Email: 
mahmoodkatagum02@gmail.com 

Lagos—*Abiodun, Dauda K, Detective, Nigeria Police 
Force, Force Headquarters, 234 8033731425 

—Adebola, Omosigho, Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, Nigeria Police Force, Lagos State Police Command, 234 
8022661174, Email: omosighoadebola@yahoo.com 
—Adenigba, Oluwolae, Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, Nigeria Police Force, Ajah District Divisional Headquar¬ 
ters, 234 8023334812, Email: voa_a@yahoo.com 

—Agwu, Chukwu Aja, Deputy Superintendent of Police, 
Nigeria Police Force, 2 Musliu St Yaba, 234 8037040269, Email: 
achukaja303@gmail.com 

—*Ayetigha, John, Inspector of Police, Nigeria Police 
Force, Federal Special Anti Robbery Squad, 234 8038315799, 
Email: johnayetigha@yahoo.com 

—Ayodeji, Olowoyo Henry, Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, Nigeria Police Force, Lagos State Police Command, 234 
8140400579, Email: henryayodeji579@gmail.com 

—*Babalola, Bamidele 0, Inspector of Police, Nigeria 
Police Force, PMF 43 Lion Bldg, Email: bamikayobab872@ 
gmail.com 

—Fatuase, Felix E, Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
Nigeria Police Force, FSARS Adeniji Adele, 234 8033852243 
—Kudirat, Olatunde, Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
Nigeria Police Force, Central Police Station, Adewiji Adele 
—Sherifat, Akimbi, Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
Nigeria Police Force, Igando Police Division, 2347038416520, 
Email: jk.oscar500@mail.com 

Minna—Olubunmi, Duyilemi 0, Assistant Superintendent 
of Police, Nigeria Police Force, State Command State Head¬ 
quarters, 234 7068127020, Email: bummaijoy@yahoo.com 
—Samuel Bob, Stephen, Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, Nigeria Police Force, State Command State Headquar¬ 
ters, 234 8036134676, Email: bobstevesam@yahoo.com 
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Obalende—Agu, Destiny Q, Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, Nigeria Police Force, Force Headquarters Annex, Kam 
Salem House, Email: destinyagu18@yahoo.com 

—*Olugbuyi, Olugbenga Michael, Inspector of Police, 
Nigeria Police Force, Force Headquarters Annex, Kam Salem 
House, Fax: 234 8051505051, Email: oluolugbuyi@yahoo.com 
—Opesemowo, Olumuyiwa Kayode, Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, Nigeria Police Force, Force Headquarters 
Annex, Kam Salem House, Email: muyi.opese@gmail.com 
—*Opesemowo, Abosede, Civilian, Nigeria Police 
Force, Force Headquarters Annex, Kam Salem House, Email: 
tkbodo123@yahoo.com 

Okota—*Ayodeji, Ahmed Omotayo, Senior Education 
Officer, Lagos State Government, Okota Junior High School, 

234 8034545614, Email: omotayorazak@yahoo.com 

Osogbo—*ljadowole, Catherine, Sergeant, Nigeria Police 
Force, Police Headquarters Ring Rd, 234 7031993210, Email: 
ijadowolecatherine@yahoo.com 

Oyo—Olufemi, Ojewuyi, Deputy Superintendent of 
Police, Nigeria Police Force, Oyo State Police Command, 234 
8064597276, Email: femiojewuyi2@gmail.com 

Port Harcourt—Ajayi, Adedayo, Assistant Superintendent 
of Police, Nigeria Police Force, No 19 Squadron Police Mobile 
Force, 234 8055151289, Email: ajayibishop192@yahoo.com 
—Jimbes, Hardy 0, Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
Nigeria Police Force, Police Headquarters Moscow Rd, 234 
849032768000, Email: info@jimbazglobal.com 

S a n g o - Otta—*Titi I ay o, Kemi, PCRC Member, Nigeria 
Police Force, Area Commander's Office, Ogun State Command, 
234 8033286067, Email: titilayokayode@yahoo.com 

Umuahia—Ijarafu, John Mark, Superintendent of Police, 
Nigeria Police Force, Special Protection Unit Base Nine, Zone 9 
Abia State, 234812382647, Email: ijarafujohnmark@yahoo.com 
Warri—*Yakubu, Elizabeth, Education Officer, Pases 
International School, No 7 Bendel State Rd by Custom Rd, 234 
7037801299, Email: lizzyidris@gmail.com 


TAIWAN 

Taoyuan County—Wang, Lung, Chief of Police, Aviation 
Bureau National Police Agency, 27 Hangqin N Rd, Dayuan 
Shiang, 33758,886 33834728, Fax: 886 33931879, Email: eyes@ 
dns.abp.gov.tw, Web: www.abp.gov.tw 


UNITED STATES 

Alabama 

Mobile—Johnson, Vernon C, Chief Deputy, U.S. Marshals 
Service, Southern District of Alabama, 113 St Joseph St Rm 
413,36602, (251) 690-2931, Fax: (251) 694-4285, Email: vernon 
.johnson@usdoj.gov 

Arizona 

Chandler—Lunt, Vance, Commander, Chandler Police 
Dept, PO Box 4008 Mail Stop 303,85244, (480) 782-4202, Email: 
vance.lunt@chandleraz.gov 

Arkansas 

Siloam Springs—Wilmeth, James D, Chief of Police, 
Siloam Springs Police Dept, PO Box 80 100 Hwy412W,72761, 
(479) 524-4118, Fax: (877) 894-8559, Email: chiefwilmeth® 
siloamsprings.com 

Armed Forces Americas 

DPO—*Hoover, Mark, Special Agent, U.S. Dept of State/ 
Diplomatic Security Service, Unit 3230 Box 241,34031, Email: 
hoovermc@state.gov 

Armed Forces Europe, Middle East 

APO—Bruns, Jay, Lieutenant Colonel, U.S. Army, Unit 
61304,09803-1304, (202) 688-2098 ext. 5155, Email: jay.a.bruns 
.mil@mail.mil 

California 

Camarillo—'^Fernandez, David, President/CEO, Engense 
Inc, 2255 Pleasant Valley Rd Ste G, 93012, (805) 484-8317, Fax: 
(805) 987-5925, Email: dave@engense.com, Web: www 
.engense.com 
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Long Beach—*Ziencina, Tom, CEO, Formidable MDC, 

6615 E Pacific Coast Hwy Ste 150,90803, (714) 321-6875, Email: 
tomz@formidablemdc.com, Web: www.cps247.com 

Norwalk—Drake, Paul, Captain, Los Angeles Co Sheriff's 
Dept, 12440 E Imperial Hwy 4 6,90650, (562) 345-4351, Fax: (323) 
415-3347, Email: pedrake@lasd.org, Web: www.lasd.org 

—Gialamas, Dean M, Division Director/Chief, Los Angeles 
Co Sheriff's Dept, Technology & Support Division, 12440 E 
Imperial Hwy Ste 650E, 90650, Email: dmgialam@lasd.org, Web: 
www.lasd.org 

San Carlos—Triolo, J David, Chief of Protective Services, 
San Mateo Co Transit District, 1250 San Carlos Ave, 94070, (650) 
508-6237, Fax: (650) 622-8052, Email: triolod@samtrans.com, 
Web: www.samtrans.com 

Santa Ana—Bland, Toni, Commander, Orange Co Sheriff's 
Dept, 550 N Flower St, 92703, Email: abland@ocsd.org, Web: 
www.ocsd.org 

—Solorza, Linda, Assistant Sheriff, Orange Co Sheriff's 
Dept, 550 N Flower St, 92703, Email: lsolorza@ocsd.org, Web: 
www.ocsd.org 

Connecticut 

Hartford—*Sarnoski, Stephen R, Assistant Attorney 
General Public Safety, Office of the Attorney General, 110 
Sherman St, 06105, (860) 992-7260, Fax: (860) 808-5591, Email: 
copsrus1952@gmail.com 

Stamford—Scanlon, Thomas J, Lieutenant, Stamford 
Police Dept, 805 Bedford St, 06901, (203) 977-4850, Fax: 

(203) 977-4949, Email: tscanlon@ci.stamford.ct.us, Web: 
www.stamfordpd.org 

Delaware 

New Castle—*Kevis, Amy M, Director Crisis Services, DE 
Division of Substance Abuse & Mental Health, 1901 N DuPont 
Hwy, Springer Bldg, 19720, (302) 690-8909, Email: amy.kevis@ 
state.de.us, Web: www.dhss.delaware 

District of Columbia 

Washington—Milanowski, Frederick J, Division Chief 
IGA, ATF/Justice, 99 New York Ave NE, Rm 5.N 540,20226, (202) 
648-7225, Fax: (202) 648-9750, Email: frederick.milanowski@atf 
.gov, Web: www.atf.gov 

Florida 

Eustis—McSheehy, Shane S, Lieutenant, Eustis Police 
Dept, 51 E Norton Ave, 32726, (352) 483-5400, Fax: (352) 483-5429, 
Email: mcsheehys@ci.eustis.fl.us, Web: www.eustispolice.org 

Lake Helen—*Russo, Charles W, Professor, American 
Military Univ, 164 Cook St, 32744, (386) 527-2462, Email: 
chuckrusso@me.com, Web: www.spsgrp.com 

Miami Springs—Guzman, Armando A, Chief of Police, 
Miami Springs Police Dept, 201 Westward Dr, 33166, (305) 
887-1444, Fax: (305) 884-2384, Email: aguzman@mspd.us, Web: 
www.miamispringsfl.gov 

Sarasota—*Polzak, Joseph J, Legal Advisor/Assistant 
City Attorney, Sarasota City Attorney's Office, 1 S School Ave 
Ste 700,34237, (941) 906-1199, Fax: (941) 906-1890, Email: joe 
.polzak@sarasotagov.com, Web: www.sarasotagov.com 

Surfside—Yero, Julio, Captain, Surfside Police Dept, 9293 
Harding Ave, 33154, (305) 753-6767, Fax: (305) 861-8960, Email: 
jyero@townofsurfsidefl.gov, Web: www.townofsurfsidefl.gov 

Tallahassee—*Gillespie, David, Senior Research Associ¬ 
ate, Institute for Intergovernmental Research, 2057 Crestdale 
Dr, 32308, (850) 385-0600 ext. 272, Fax: (850) 228-1572, Email: 
dgillespie@iir.com 


Georgia 

Alpharetta—*Mikrut, Adam, Founder & CEO, Digi- 
talstakeout, 4425 Alexander Dr Ste 160,30022, Email: am@ 
digitalstakeout.com, Web: www.digitalstakeout.com 

Byron—Hunter, Bryan, Lieutenant, Byron Police Dept, 401 
Main St, 31008, (478) 956-2880, Email: bhunter@byronga.com 
College Park—Block, David S, Major, College Park Police 
Dept, 3717 College St, 30337, (404) 766-3618, Email: dblock® 
collegeparkga.com 


Idaho 

Sandpoint—Hale, David, Chief Deputy, Bonner Co Sheriff's 
Office, 4001 N Boyer Rd, 83864, (208) 263-8417, Email: dhale® 
bonnercountyid.gov 

Illinois 

Buffalo Grove—Dunham, Scott, Deputy Chief of Police, 
Northbrook Police Dept, 1401 Landwehr Rd, 60089, (847) 664- 
4412, Fax: (847) 564-8390, Email: scott.dunham@northbrook.il.us, 
Web: www.northbrook.il.us 

Chicago—*Keller, Paul N, Attorney, Ancel Glink, 140 S 
Dearborn Ste 600,60603, (312) 604-9156, Email: pkeller® 
ancelglink.com, Web: www.ancelglink.com 

Grayslake—Mohn, Edward F, Commander of Police 
Operations, College of Lake Co Police Dept, 19351 W Washing¬ 
ton St, 60030, (262) 945-9892, Email: emohn@wi.rr.com 
Morris—Callahan, Kevin M, Sheriff, Grundy Co Sheriff's 
Dept, 111 E Illinois Ave, 60450, (815) 942-6645, Fax: (815) 941- 
3463, Email: kcallahan@sheriff1.com 

Steger—Rossi, Patrick H, Deputy Chief of Police, Steger 
Police Dept, 35 W 34th St, 60475, (708) 755-0220 ext. 202, Fax: 
(708) 755-4977, Email: prossi@villageofsteger.org, Web: www 
.villageofsteger.org 

Wood River—Bunt, Daniel, Deputy Chief of Police, Wood 
River Police Dept, 111 N Wood River Ave, 62095, Email: dbunt@ 
woodriverpolice.com 

Worth—Micetich, Mark, Chief of Police, Worth Police 
Dept, 7112 W111th St, 60482, (708) 923-7520, Fax: (708) 923-3749, 
Email: mmicetich@villageofworth.com 

Indiana 

Indianapolis—Humbert, Ronald N, Lieutenant/Bomb 
Squad Commander, Indianapolis Metropolitan Police Dept, 

3821 N Industrial Blvd, 46254, (317) 442-1888, Email: ronald 
.humbert@indy.gov 

New Albany—Bailey, William T, Chief of Police/Colonel, 
New Albany Police Dept, 311 HaussSq Ste 131,47150,(812) 
948-5307, Fax: (812) 948-4144, Email: tbailey@napdin.net, Web: 
www.cityofnewalbany.com 

Newburgh—Mitchell, Eric M, Major, Newburgh 
Police Dept, 527 State, 47630, (812) 853-1723 ext. 302, Fax: 

(812) 853-1724, Email: emitchell@newburghpd.org, Web: www 
.newburghpd.org 

Iowa 

North Liberty—Venenga, Diane M, Chief of Police, North 
Liberty Police Dept, 5 E Cherry St, PO Box 77,52317, (319) 626- 
5724, Fax: (319) 626-5743, Email: dvenenga@northlibertyiowa 
.org, Web: www.northlibertyiowa.org 

Perry—Vaughn, Eric D, Chief of Police, Perry Police Dept, 
908 Willis Ave PO Box 545,50220, (515) 465-4636, Fax: (515) 465- 
7296, Email: eric.vaughn@perryiapolice.com 

Kansas 

Lenexa—Weber, Robert V, Captain/Operations Com¬ 
mander, Johnson Co Park Police Dept, 7900 Renner Rd, 66219, 
(913) 826-3470, Fax: (913) 438-8074, Email: rob.weber@jocogov 
.org, Web: www.jcprd.com 

Kentucky 

Lexington—'^Blankenship, Mark E, Battalion Chief, 
Lexington Fire Dept Arson Bureau, 219 E Third St, 40507, (859) 
231-5698, Fax: (859) 243-0341, Email: blankenm@lexingtonky.gov 
Louisville—Kraeszig, Kim, Assistant Chief of Police, 
Louisville Metro Police Dept, 633 W Jefferson St, 40202, (502) 
574-7660, Fax: (502) 574-2450, Email: kim.kraeszig@louisvilleky 
.gov, Web: www.lmpd.org 

Louisiana 

Baton Rouge—*Alario, John, Executive Director, LA Dept 
of Public Safety, PO Box 66209,7219 Independence Blvd, 70806, 
(225) 925-4895, Fax: (225) 925-4898, Email: john.alario@la.gov, 
Web: www.dps.louisiana.gov 

Kenner—Ortiz, Marc, Lieutenant, Kenner Police Dept, 500 
Veterans Blvd, 70062, (504) 712-2381, Fax: (504) 712-2205, Email: 
mortiz@kennerpd.com 
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New Orleans—Conaway, David J, Deputy Chief of Police, 
U.S. Marine Corps Support Facility New Orleans, 2000 Opelou¬ 
sas Ave, 70146, (504) 697-8274, Email: david.conaway@usmc.mil 

Maine 

Houlton—McKenna, Terry J, Chief of Police, Houlton 
Police Dept, 97 Military St, 04730, (207) 532-2287, Fax: (207) 532- 
1323, Email: police.chief@houlton-maine.com 

Westbrook—Baker, William D, Assistant City Manager, 

City of Westbrook, 2 York St, 04092, (207) 591 -8101, Email: 
wbaker@westbrook.me.us, Web: www.westbrookmaine.com 

Maryland 

Annapolis—*Willox, Norman A, Managing Partner, 
Bluewater International, 213 Duke of Gloucester St, 21401, (202) 
821 -9215, Email: nwillox@bluewaterintl.com, Web: www 
.bluewaterintl.com 

Bethesda—*Hannah, Jason C, Executive Director, 
Mantech International, 6408 Hollins Dr, 20817, (202) 437-4054, 
Fax: (202) 437-4054, Email: jasonchannah@verizon.net, Web: 
www.mantech.com 

Massachusetts 

Blackstone—*Atstupenas, Barbara L, Holistic Practitioner, 
Blackstone Police Dept, St Paul St, 01504, (508) 883-5572, Email: 
batstupenas@yahoo.com 

Ludlow—Madera, Pablo P, Chief of Police, Ludlow Police 
Dept, 612 Chapin St, 01056, (413) 583-8305, Fax: (413) 583-8283, 
Email: pmadera@ludlowpolice.com, Web: www.ludlowpolice 
.com 

Somerville—Fallon, David, Chief of Police, Somerville 
Police Dept, 270 Washington St, 02143, (617) 625-1600, Fax: (617) 
628-4936, Email: dfallon@police.somerville.ma.us, Web: www 
.somervillema.gov 

Michigan 

Bangor—Danishevskaya, Elena, Chief of Police, Bangor 
Police Dept, 257 W Monroe St, 49013, (269) 427-5801, Fax: (269) 
427-5418, Email: chiefdanishevskaya@bangormi.com, Web: 
www.bangormi.org 

Eastpointe—Keiser, Eric, Deputy Chief of Police, East- 
pointe Police Dept, 16083 E Nine Mile, 48021, (586) 445-8069, 

Fax: (586) 775-2853, Email: ekeiser@eastpointecity.org 
Grand Rapids—*Smith, Philip, U.S. National Business 
Development, CRI, 2943 S Wilson Ct NW, 49534, (317) 308-9950, 
Email: philip.smith@cri.us.com, Web: www.cri.us.com 
Kalamazoo—Fuller, Richard C, Sheriff, Kalamazoo Co 
Sheriff's Office, 1500 Lamont St, 49048, (269) 385-6173, Fax: 

(269) 385-6162, Email: rcfull@kalcounty.com, Web: www 
.kalamazoosheriff.com 

White Lake—Kline, Adam T, Chief of Police, White Lake 
Twp Police Dept, 7525 Highland, 48383, (248) 698-1042, Fax: (248) 
698-4051, Email: akline@whitelakepolice.com, Web: www 
.whitelakepolice.com 

Minnesota 

Maple Grove—Wills, Daniel, Captain, Maple Grove Police 
Dept, 12800 Arbor Lakes Pkwy, PO Box 1180,55311, (763) 494- 
6193, Fax: (763) 494-6431, Email: dwills@maplegrovemn.gov 

Missouri 

Jefferson City—Henderson, Malik A, Major/Administrative 
Services Bureau Commander, MO State Hwy Patrol, PO Box 568, 
65102, (573) 751-3313, Fax: (673) 751-9419, Email: malik.henderson@ 
mshp.dps.mo.gov, Web: www.mshp.dps.missouri.gov 

—Seism, Rex M, Captain/Division Director, MO State Hwy 
Patrol, PO Box 568,65102, (573) 751-3313, Fax: (573) 751-9419, 
Email: rex.scism@mshp.dps.mo.gov, Web: www.mshp.dps 
.missouri.gov 

St Louis—*Schaefer, Sherri, Application Development 
Manager, St Louis Metropolitan Police Dept, 1915 Olive, 

63103, (314) 444-5655, Email: spschaefer@slmpd.org, Web: 
www.slmpd.org 

Nevada 

Las Vegas—Splinter, Nichole, Lieutenant, Las Vegas 
Metro Police Dept, Southern NV Joint Terrorism Task Force, 

400 Martin Luther King Blvd, 89106, (702) 808-2235, Email: 
n6990s@lvmpd.com 


New Hampshire 

Center Barnstead—McDowell, Joseph G, Chief of Police, 
Barnstead Police Dept, 119 S Barnstead Rd, 03225, (603) 269- 
SI 00, Fax: (603) 269-4282, Email: barnstead81@metrocast.net, 
Web: www.barnstead.org 

Hampton—Hobbs, David K, Deputy Chief of Police, Hamp¬ 
ton Police Dept, 100 Brown Ave, 03842, (603) 929-4444 ext. 304, 
Fax: (603) 926-0570, Email: dhobbs@hamptonpd.com 

Lancaster—Colborn, William H, Chief of Police, Lancaster 
Police Dept, 25 Main St, 03584, (603) 788-4402, Fax: (603) 788- 
4659, Email: policechief@lancasternh.org 

New Jersey 

Hoboken—DiGenova, Robert, Deputy Chief of Police, 
Stevens Institute of Technology Police Dept, 1 Castle Point on 
Hudson, 07030, (201) 216-5105 ext. 5106, Fax: (201) 216-8945, 
Email: rdigenov@stevens.edu 

—Griffin, Timothy J, Chief of Police, Stevens Institute 
of Technology Police Dept, 1 Castle Point on Hudson, 07030, 
(201) 216-5105 ext. 5107, Fax: (201) 216-8945, Email: tgriffin® 
stevens.edu 

Morristown—Schievella, William, Chief, Morris Co Pros¬ 
ecutor's Office, PO Box 900,07963, (973) 285-6245, Fax: (973) 
361-5651, Email: wschievella@gmail.com 

Neptune—*Bascom, Michael J, Police Director, Neptune 
Twp Police Dept, 25 Neptune Blvd, 07753, (732) 988-5200 ext. 
241, Fax: (732) 897-4333, Email: mbascom@neptunetownship 
.org, Web: www.neptunetownship.org 

New Mexico 

Albuquerque—Rees, Greg, Chief Deputy, Bernalillo Co 
Sheriff's Dept, PO Box 25927,87125, (505) 468-7100, Fax: (505) 
468-7299, Email: grees@bernco.gov 

New York 

Bath—Mullen, Chad R, Chief of Police, Bath Village Police 
Dept, 110 Liberty St Ste 100,14810, (607) 776-2175, Fax: (607) 
776-5025, Email: cmullen@villageofbath.org, Web: www 
.villageofbath.org 

Buffalo—Boetig, Brian R, Special Agent in Charge, FBI, 
One FBI Plaza, 14202, (716) 843-5200, Email: brian.boetig® 
ic.fbi.gov 

New York—*Danville, Patrick, Training Officer, Columbia 
Univ, 535 W 116th St, Low Library Rm 101 Mail Code 4301, 

10027, Email: pd2404@columbia.edu 

—*lmrey, Celia, Principal, Raft Architects, 12 Vestry St Ste 
7,10013, (917) 270-0614, Email: csi@raftarchitects.com, Web: 
www.raftarchitects.com 

—*Murphy, Gerard, Director Law Enforcement Programs, 
CSG Justice Center, 100 Wall St 2nd FI, 10005, (646) 383-5761, 
Email: gmurphy@csg.org, Web: www.csgjusticecenter.org 
Old Westbury—Yanniello, Michael, Chief of Police, SUNY 
Old Westbury Univ Police Dept, PO Box 210,11568, (516) 876- 
SI 46, Fax: (516) 876-3337, Email: yanniellom@oldwestbury.edu 
Watertown—Donoghue, Charles P, Chief of Police, Water- 
town Police Dept, 751 Waterman Dr, 13601, (315) 786-2610, Fax: 
(315) 786-2613, Email: cdonoghue@watertown-ny.gov 
White Plains—FitzSimmons, Anne, Assistant Chief of 
Police, White Plains Dept of Public Safety, 77 S Lexington Ave, 
10601, (914) 422-6258, Fax: (914) 422-6373, Email: afitzsimmons@ 
whiteplainsny.gov, Web: www.whiteplainsny.gov 

North Carolina 

Fayetteville—*Schaefer, Peggy, DDACTS Project Man¬ 
ager, IADLEST, 409 Runnymede Dr, 28314, (910) 261-5933, Email: 
peggyschaefer@iadlest.org 

Gastonia—Smith, James M, Assistant Chief of Police, 
Gastonia Police Dept, 200 E Long Ave, 28052, (704) 866-6888, 
Fax: (704) 866-6892, Email: smithJames@cityofgastonia.com 
Greensboro—Lester, Paul, Major, Univ of NC Greensboro 
Police Dept, 1200 W Lee St, 27403, Email: palester@uncg.edu 
Oak Island—*Towery, Joseph E, Manager New Markets, 
Hurst Jaws of Life, 3306 E Oak Island, 28465, (980) 253-5539, 
Email: jtowery@idexcorp.com 


Ohio 

Archbold—Wyse, Joseph, Chief of Police, Archbold Police 
Dept, 405 E Lutz Rd, 43502, (419) 445-9991, Fax: (419) 445-0021, 
Email: jwyse@archbold.com 

Columbus—Combest, Arthur J, Captain, OH State Hwy 
Patrol, 1970 W Broad St, 43223, Email: acombest@dps.ohio.gov 
—McGinty, Chad M, Major, OH State Hwy Patrol, 1970 
W Broad St, 43223, (614) 752-4568, Fax: (614) 752-0243, Email: 
cmcginty@dps.ohio.gov 

Indian Hill—Makin, Steve, Lieutenant, Indian Hill Rangers, 
6525 Drake Rd, 45243, (513) 561-7000, Fax: (513) 561-9459, Email: 
smakin@ihill.org, Web: www.ihill.org 

Louisville—Fetterman, Steven A, Lieutenant/Crime 
Prevention Officer, Louisville Police Dept, 1150 W Main St, 
44641, (330) 875-2871, Fax: (330) 875-1820, Email: sfetterman@ 
louisvilleohio.org 

Massillon—Moser, Keith T, Chief of Police, Massillon 
Police Dept, 2 James Duncan Plaza SE, 44646, (330) 830-1762, 
Fax: (330) 832-1900, Email: kmoser@massillonpd.com 
Toledo—Tucker, Benjamin, Captain, Toledo Police Dept, 
525 N Erie, 43604, (419) 245-3200, Email: benjamin.tucker@ 
toledo.oh.gov, Web: www.toledopolice.org 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City—Vowell, Garrett L, Troop Commander/Cap¬ 
tain, OK Hwy Patrol, 3600 N Martin Luther King Ave, 73136, (405) 
425-7014, Fax: (405) 425-2464, Email: gvowell@dps.state.ok.us 
Tulsa—Swain, Robert, Chief of Police, Tulsa Public 
Schools Campus Police, 3027 S New Haven Ave, 74114, (918) 
746-6437, Fax: (918) 746-6436, Email: swainr@tulsaschools.org, 
Web: www.tulsaschools.org 

Oregon 

Portland—*Elsner, Paul C, Partner, Beery Eisner & Ham¬ 
mond, 1750 SW Harbor Way Ste 380,97201, (503) 226-7191, 
Email: paul@gov-law.com, Web: www.beeryelsner.com 
—*Jacobs, Chad A, Partner, Beery Eisner & Hammond, 
1750 SW Harbor Way Ste 380,97201, Email: chad@gov law 
.com, Web: www.beeryelsner.com 

Salem—Miller, Merton E, Deputy Chief of Police, Salem 
Police Dept, 555 Liberty St SE Rm 130,97301, (503) 588-6109, 

Fax: (503) 589-2019, Email: smiller@cityofsalem.net 

Pennsylvania 

Lancaster—*Wachinski, Nicholas, Executive Director, 
American Bail Coalition, 235 N Duke St Ste 201,17602, (717) 
435-9579, Fax: (717) 517-7154, Email: nwachinski@americanbail 
.org, Web: www.americanbail.org 

Pittsburgh—Finnerty, Brian, Chief of Police, Pleasant 
Hills Police Dept, 410 E Bruceton Rd, 15236, (412) 655-5045, 

Fax: (412) 655-3552, Email: phpdbfinn@tuppergroup.com, Web: 
www.pleasanthillspa.com 

—Gallagher, Michael F, Deputy Chief of Police, Mount 
Lebanon Police Dept, 555 Washington Rd, 15228, (412) 343-4235, 
Fax: (412)343-6235, Email: mgallagher@mtlebanon.org, Web: 
www.mtlebanonpolice.org 

South Carolina 

Rock Hill—Bollinger, Mark, Executive Officer, Rock Hill 
Police Dept, 120 E Black St, 29731, (803) 326-3860, Email: mark 
.bollinger@cityofrockhill.com 

Tennessee 

Memphis—*Woody, Michael S, President, CIT Inter¬ 
national Inc, 111 S Highland St, Box71 Dept 1,38111, Email: 
dutifulmind@gmail.com, Web: www.citinternational.org 
Murfreesboro—Grissom, Egon E, Major, Rutherford Co 
Sheriff's Office, 940 New Salem Hwy, 37129, (615) 904-3057, 
Email: egrissom@rcsotn.org 

—Sharp, William E, Major, Rutherford Co Sheriff's Office, 
964 New Salem Hwy, 37129, (615) 904-3015, Fax: (615) 904-3115, 
Email: bsharp@rcsotn.org 

Oak Ridge—*0'Neil, John A, Director Law Enforcement 
Research Programs, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 1 Bethel 
Valley Rd, 37831, Email: oneilja@ornl.gov, Web: www.ornl.gov 
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Texas 

Austin—*Durall, Amy C, Victim Services Director, Travis 
Co Sheriff's Office, 5555 Airport Blvd, 78751, (512) 854-8492, Fax: 
(512) 854-4719, Email: amy.durall@traviscountytx.gov, Web: 
www.tcsheriff.org 

—*Noble, John C, Deputy Chief Animal Services Officer, 
Austin Animal Services Office, 7201 Levander Loop Bldg A, 
78702, (512) 978-0507, Fax: (512) 978-0616, Email: chris.noble@ 
austintexas.gov, Web: www.austintexas.gov/department/police 
Huntsville—*King, William R, Associate Dean of Research, 
Sam Houston State Univ, College of Criminal Justice, Box 2296, 
77341, (936) 294-1645, Email: william.king@shsu.edu 

San Antonio—Dotson, Lee R, Special Agent in Charge, 

U.S. Secret Service, 100 NE Loop 410 Ste 1200,78216, (210) 308- 
6220, Fax: (210) 308-6230, Email: lee.dotson@usss.dhs.gov 
Trophy Club—Arata, Patrick, Chief of Police, Trophy Club 
Police Dept, 100 Municipal Dr, 76262, (817) 374-2338, Email: 
parata@trophyclub.org 


The IACP notes the passing of 
the following association 
members with deepest regret 
and extends its sympathy to the 
families and coworkers left to 
carry on without them. 

Wallace W. Corbin, Captain (ret.), 
CSX Transportation Railroad Police 
Department, Cape Coral, Florida; 

(life member) 

D. M. Cox, Captain (ret.), Little Rock, 
Arkansas (life member) 

Sean D. Crouse, Chief of Police, Port 
Dickinson, New York 

Erik Dam, Chief of Police (ret.), New 
Canaan, Connecticut; Chesterfield, 
Missouri (life member) 

Richard W. Jeffrey, Deputy to 
Command Psychologist, U.S. Army 
Recruiting Command Headquarters, 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Brendan T. Kirby, Crime Prevention 
Specialist, International Society of 
Crime Prevention Practitioners, 
Revere, Massachusetts 

Richard A. Leinbach, Superintendent 
of Police Operations (ret.), Saint 
Petersburg, Florida; West Palm Beach, 
Florida (life member) 

Carmine J. Perrapato, Chief of 
Police (ret.), Garfield, New Jersey 
(life member) 

William F. Quinn, Chief of Police 
(ret.), Newton, Massachusetts; Salem, 
New Hampshire; Past President IACP, 
1980-1981 (life member) 

Richard F. Wierzbicki, Chief of Police 
(ret.), Wilton Manors, Florida 


Utah 

Mapleton—*Rapier, Todd, President, Multi Voice Radio, 
266 East 900 South, 84664, (801) 921-1736, Email: todd@ 
multivoiceradio.com 

Vermont 

Winooski—McGivern, Scott D, Lieutenant, Winooski 
Police Dept, 27 W Allen St, 05404, (802) 655-0221, Fax: (802) 
655-6427, Email: smcgivern@winooskipolice.com, Web: www 
.winooskipolice.com 

—Sullivan, William, Lieutenant, Winooski Police Dept, 

27 W Allen St, 05404, (802) 655-0221, Fax: (802) 655-6427, Email: 
wsullivan@winooskipolice.com, Web: www.winooskipolice 
.com 

Virginia 

Alexandria—*Buchanan, Andrea L, Assistant Fire Mar¬ 
shal, Alexandria Fire Marshal's Office, 900 Second St, 22314, 
(703) 746-4186, Fax: (703) 838-6471, Email: andrea.buchanan@ 
alexandriava.gov, Web: www.alexandriava.gov/fire 

Fairfax—*Alubbad, Fahmi, President, Atlantis Consultants 
Ltd Corp, 4094 Majestic Ln Ste 355,22033, (703) 657-0576, Email: 
atlantiscorp@cox.net 

Leesburg—Caminiti, Marc, Captain, Loudoun Co Sheriff's 
Office, 803 Sycolin Rd SE, 20175, (703) 777-0475, Fax: (703) 777- 
0570, Email: marc.caminiti@loudoun.gov 

Norfolk—*Moore, Adria, Management Analyst II, Norfolk 
Police Dept, 100 Brooke Ave, 23510, Email: adria.moore@ 
norfolk.gov 

Petersburg—Carrigan, Scott, Chief Park Ranger, National 
Park Service, 1539 Hickory Hill Rd, 23803, (804) 732-3966 ext. 

Ill, Email: scott_carrigan@nps.gov 

Springfield—Brennan, Katherine, Deputy Law Enforce¬ 
ment Branch, U.S. Army Office of the Provost Marshal 
General, 2800 Army Pentagon, 22150, (703) 692-672, Email: 
katherine.e.brennan4.civ@mail.mil 

—Soiles, James, Deputy Chief of Operations, DEA/Justice, 
8701 Morrissette Dr, 22152, (202) 391-8128, Email: james.soiles® 
gmail.com 


Washington 

Spokane—*Kishel, Christen A, Public Safety Psychologist, 
Christen Kishel Phd, 222 W Mission Ave Ste 245,99201, (509) 
993-8301, Fax: (509) 568-3037, Email: drkishel@gmail.com 
—Meidl, Tracie, Lieutenant, Spokane Police Dept, 1100 W 
Mallon, 99260, (509) 625-4162, Email: tmeidl@spokanepolice 
.org, Web: www.spokanepolice.org 

Sunnyside—Escalera, Albert, Chief of Police, Sunnyside 
Police Dept, 401 Homer St, 98944, (509) 837-2120, Fax: (509) 837- 
5873, Email: aescalera@sunnyside-wa.gov 

Wisconsin 

Mishicot—Granger, Paul H, Chief of Police, Mishicot 
Police Dept, 511 E Main St, 54228, (920) 755-4041, Fax: 

(920) 755-2552, Email: mishicotpolice@mishicot.org, Web: www 
.mishicot.org 

Wyoming 

Cheyenne—Haller, Kebin, Deputy Director, WY Division of 
Criminal Investigation, 208 S College Dr, 82002, (307) 777-7545, 
Fax: (307) 777-7252, Email: kebin.haller@wyo.gov 

Green River—Steffen, Christopher T, Chief of Police, Green 
River Police Dept, 375 W Flaming Gorge Way, 82935, (307) 872- 
6163, Fax: (307) 872-0520, Email: csteffen@cityofgreenriver.org 
Torrington—Sharp, Eric C, Chief of Police, Torrington 
Police Dept, 436 E 22nd Ave, West Wing, 82240, Email: esharp@ 
torringtonpolice.org 

ZIMBABWE 

Harare—Chihuri, Augustine, Commissioner General of 
Police, Zimbabwe Republic Police, Police General Headquar¬ 
ters, P0 Box 34,263 4700171, Fax: 2634753501, Email: kaviraw@ 
yahoo.com 

—Munjeri, Givemore, Superintendent, Interpol NCB 
Harare, P0 Box 683,263 4250363, Email: gjmunjeri@yahoo.com 



View fine illustrations and descriptions of each of our nine namebadge 
models and our unique slide-on attachments for rank, service, title and more! 
Call 1-800-452-1161 for the friendly support of our Laurie, Sam or Sandra 
with your questions or with your order entry be it on phone or online. 



REMEMBER: 

Law enforcement professionals at 
every level qualify for membership 
in the IACP. 
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Productupdate 

The Police Chief keeps you on the cutting edge of law enforcement technology with monthly product announcements. For free, in-depth information, 
visit us online at http://www.policechiefmagazine.org. Items about new or improved products are based on news releases supplied by manufacturers 
and distributors; IACP endorsement is in no way implied. 



Rugged 8-inch handheld tablet 

Arbor Solution announces the Gla- 
dius 8. This IoT (Internet of Things) 
tablet features a power-efficient Medi¬ 
aTek MT8382 Quad-core Cortex A7 
processor, a large 7.85" color TFT LCD 
display with a multi-touch projected- 
capacitive touchscreen, and multiple 
connectivity options for todays highly 
mobile world. The display is anti- 
reflective to fit any application either 
outdoors (rain or shine) or inside and 
enables more sensitivity and accurate 
touch response. It is designed to be 
fully rugged, durable, sealed, and highly 
temperature tolerant: MIL-STD-810G, 
four-foot drop resistance, raised bezel 
for LCD impact protection, IP-65 certi¬ 
fications with I/O port hinged rubber 
covers, and a wide operating tempera¬ 
ture of-20 ~ 60°C (-4 ~ 140°F). It has 
an Android v4.4 operating system; 
an integrated ID barcode reader with 
physical trigger button is standard, or a 
1D/2D barcode imager is optional; 1GB 
of standard memory; and 8GB storage, 
expandable with USB and SD ports. 

For more information, visit http:// 
us.arborsolution.com. 


Telecommunications equipment 
upgrade 

Frontier Communications completed 
a $406,000 project with the Post Falls, 
Idaho, Police Department to upgrade 
telecommunications equipment at the 
department's 9-1-1 dispatch center. 

The state-of-the-art solution positions 
the agency for "next generation 9-1-1," 
including texting and video capabili¬ 
ties. The new, cutting-edge system is 
designed to help the 9-1-1 center with 
call receiving, mapping, and real-time 
reporting. This upgraded equipment 
provides increased functionality and 
capability of handling wireless 9-1-1 
calls. One of the features of the new 
system is its ability to map the exact 
location of cellphone users. 

For more information, visit www 
.frontier.com. 

Software solution for estimating 
BAC 

BAC Tracker International, Inc. 
offers BAC Tracker—a state-of-the-art 
software solution for estimating blood 
alcohol concentration by incorporating 
several volume distribution formulae 
and multiple absorption and elimina¬ 
tion parameters into a single extrapola¬ 
tion scenario. Within minutes, users 
may perform a variety of retrograde 
and anterograde extrapolations and 
generate professional, court-ready 
reports which can be included directly 
into case files. With its flexible, user- 
friendly interface and comprehensive 
report tools, BAC Tracker has improved 
the quality and throughput of alcohol 
extrapolation cases for several federal, 
state, and local crime laboratories; pri¬ 
vate toxicologists; attorneys; and edu¬ 
cational institutions both in the United 
States and internationally. 

For more information, visit www 
.bac-tracker.com. 



Helicopter float option 

Robinson Ffelicopter Company 
announces that the float option for 
its 5-place R66 was FAA approved on 
November 15, 2014. Designated the 
R66 Turbine Marine, the R66 pop-out 
float option offers an additional level 
of safety for over-water operations. 

The float option adds approximately 
65 pounds to the helicopter's empty 
weight. When not in use, the float tubes 
stow in low-profile protective covers 
along the landing gear skids, minimiz¬ 
ing drag and allowing easy cabin entry 
and exit. Primarily used in emergen¬ 
cies, the floats activate by a lever on 
the pilot's collective and inflate within 
two to three seconds, allowing the pilot 
to make an immediate water landing, 
if necessary. Pressurized helium from 
a tank mounted beneath the right rear 
seat provides the rapid inflation. It is 
also approved for water takeoffs at 
reduced operating weights allowing 
for water operations training or limited 
amphibious use, if desired. 

For more information, visit www 
.robinsonheli.com. 
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Entry tool system 

BlocHead Gear designs and manu¬ 
factures tools for first responders, fire 
fighters, law enforcement, and military 
use. Its flagship product—the BlocHead 
Entry Tool System—is a patented 
device that opens oval and euro profile 
cylinder locks in less than 30 seconds. 
In the event of a forced entry, using the 
system allows first responders to gain 
access to the location with minimal 
effort and harm to the door security. 
When leaving the scene, first respond¬ 
ers will be able to secure the door 
with only minor repairs, as opposed 
to the total door and doorframe 
destruction experienced when using 
manual, hydraulic, or mechanical entry 
methods. 

For more information, visit www 
.blocheadgear.com. 

Flashlight 

CMC Government Supply is a sup¬ 
plier for Nightstick tactical lights made 
by Bayco Products. Nightstick lights are 
designed and built to be brighter, carry 
a longer distance, and run longer than 
competing tactical lights. Nightstick 
lights use CREE LEDs, top-quality 
housing materials, precisely engineered 
reflectors, reliable switches, state- 
of-the-art electronics, and the latest 
battery technology. A Nightstick tool 
designed for law enforcement officers is 
the Model 1170 Safety Light. The light 
combines a full-strength flashlight and 
flashing safety lights into one compact 
tool. Two push buttons control the 150- 
lumen flashlight and blue and red safety 
lights. Powered by four (included) 

AA batteries, the 1170 light features 
an optional magnetic base and cone, 
making it perfect for directing traffic or 
marking off an area. 

For more information, visit www 
.cmcgov.com/ store/pc/c715.htm. 


Tow management system 

Dispatch and Tracking Solutions 
(DTS) service options include web-based 
software, a third-party tow dispatch and 
answering service, automatic notification 
service to owners and lien holders (mail 
and email), public portal at www.Towed 
Car.com, and more at no cost to the 
agency. LETS (Law Enforcement Tow 
System), the backbone of all the DTS 
services, is a powerful, web-hosted 
application focused on automating the 
way agencies summon, oversee, audit, 
and manage tow requests and invoices. 
LETS key benefits include a reduction in 
officer wait time and dispatch call time, 
improving services to the public, an 
increase in fee collections, and a reduc¬ 
tion in department liability. Agencies also 
gain oversight and regulation of impound 
fees, vehicle disposition, and abandoned 
vehicle lien processing. 

For more information, visit www 
.DTSdispatch.com. 

Online trainings 

The IACP, in collaboration with the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delin¬ 
quency Prevention (OJJDP) Office of 
Justice Programs, U.S. Department of 
Justice, announces the launch of the 
Intermediate Juvenile Interview and 
Interrogation Techniques online train¬ 
ing. The training builds on the material 
from IACPs Introduction to Juvenile 
Interview and Interrogation Techniques 
online training series. The course 
highlights best practices and proce¬ 
dures in juvenile interview and inter¬ 
rogation tactics for law enforcement; 
age-appropriate methods for interacting 
with youth; tips for interviewing/inter¬ 
rogating diverse youth populations; and 
strategies to ensure true and admissible 
youth confessions. 

For more information, visit: http:// 
elearning-courses.net/iacp. 



Concerned citizens app 

WiredBlue offers the latest version of 
the My Police Department (MyPD) app. 
This new version is a major update of 
the app. The MyPD app currently serves 
the citizens of almost 200 law enforce¬ 
ment agencies in the United States and 
Canada. The apps primary features 
support law enforcement agencies and 
the public they serve. Features include 
real-time push notifications and alerts 
via Twitter or other channels; informa¬ 
tion on topics of victim resources, press 
releases, domestic violence, local traffic, 
drug resources, most wanted, cold cases; 
and information about missing children 
across the state. Citizens are able to send 
in questions or concerns, along with 
photos and GPS location, as well. 

For more information, visit http:// 
wiredblue.co. 

Rapid DNA webinar recordings 

All three courses in the American 
Society of Crime Lab Directors and NIJ's 
Forensic Technology Center of Excellence 
series on the validation, current use, and 
future implementation of Rapid DNA are 
now available online. The courses discuss 
the quality assurance standards for Rapid 
DNA, using the National DNA Index 
(NDIS), and how Rapid DNA can be 
used at booking. Watch these and other 
courses and workshops offered by NIJ's 
Forensic Science Technology Center of 
Excellence online. ♦♦♦ 

For more information, visit https:// 
www.forensiccoe.org/ module/list. 
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IACP Section Membership Application 

IACP Membership is a prerequisite for Section Membership. 

Name: (Please Print) 

Title/Rank:_ 

Agency:_ 

Business Address: _ 

City, State, Zip, Country: _ 

Business Phone:_Fax:_ 

E-mail:_ 



SINCE 1893 


Web Site: 


IACP Membership #: 


Signature: _ 

□ Capitol Police Section.$30 

□ Defense Chiefs of Police Section.$15 

□ Drug Recognition Expert Section.$25 

□ Indian Country Law Enforcement Section.$25 

□ International Managers of Police Academy and College Training Section.$25 

□ Law Enforcement Information Management Section.$25 

□ Legal Officers Section.$35 

□ Mid-Size Agencies Section.$50 

□ Police Foundations Section.$20 

□ Police Physicians Section .$35 

□ Police Psychological Services Section. (initial processing fee) $50 


(Must be a psychologist. Upon admission to the section, $50 processing fee applies to annual dues) 


□ Public Information Officers Section. $15 

□ Public Transit Police Section.No charge 

□ Railroad Police Section.No charge 

□ Retired Chiefs of Police Section.No charge 

□ Smaller Department Section. $20 

□ State and Provincial Police Alumni Section.No charge 

□ State and Provincial Police Academy Directors Section.No charge 

□ State and Provincial Police Planning Officers Section.No charge 

□ University/College Police Section - Initial Member. $50 


Q University / College Police Section — Each additional member from same institution .$15 


Payment ( Choose only one of the following methods of payment.) Amount to be charged_ 

1. Pay by Credit Card: □ Visa □ MasterCard □ American Express □ Discover 

Card #:_Exp. Date:_/_ 

Cardholder's Name: _ 

Cardholder's Billing Address:_ 

Signature: _ 

Fax completed form with credit card authorization to 703/836-4543. Do not mail and fax 
form as charges will be duplicated. 

2. Pay by Check: Make checks payable to IACP (U.S. dollars only) and mail full 
payment (no cash) with completed form to: IACP: Membership, PO. Box 62564, 
Baltimore, MD 21264-2564 

3. Pay by Purchase Order: Mail purchase order along with form to: 

IACP: Membership, 44 Canal Center Plaza, Suite 200, Alexandria, VA 22314-2357 


Capitol Police Section 

Promotes exchange of information and develops standards for 
increasing the efficiency and capabilities of earn law enforcement 
agency that provides service to our critical assets. Open to individuals 
who are now, or have been, engaged in or responsible for providing 
police services at a national or state / providence State House. 

Defense Chiefs of Police Section 

Promotes exchange of ideas and specific information and procedures 
for law enforcement organizations providing police and security 
services within military services and defense agencies. Open to 
individuals who are now or have been engaged in or responsible for 
providing law enforcement services within an IACP member nation's 
military services or defense establishment. 

Drug Recognition Expert Section 

Provides a unique opportunity for those professionals already 
associated with drug recognition to share common management, 
training, administrative and practicing concerns. 

Indian Country Law Enforcement Section 

Promotes the professional status of those engaged inproviding police 
services to Indian Country. 

International Managers of Police Academy 
and College Training Section 

Facilitates the exchange of ideas, procedures, and specific information 
for the professional leadership and management of education and 
training within police agencies, as well as enhancing the quality of law 
enforcement and policing at the international level through education 
and training. 

Law Enforcement Information Management Section 
Facilitates the exchange of information among those individuals 
responsible for computers, records, communications or other support- 
service-related functions. 

Legal Officers Section 

Assists in the establishment of professional standards, assistance 
and cooperation among attorneys who provide legal advice or 
representation to law enforcement administrators. 

Mid-Size Agencies Section 
Dedicated to providing a voice within the IACP for chiefs of 
jurisdictions with a population between 50,000 and 500,000, as well 
as a forum for these leaders to share the unique challenges and 
opportunities in policing that emerge from departments of this size. 
The section is further committed to embracing and leveraging the 
special capacity and flexibility of these agencies to innovate and drive 
progressive change within our profession with the goal of better 
policing our communities. 

Police Foundations Section 

Promotes networking and the exchange of ideas and 

best practices among police executives and police foundation 

professionals. 

Police Physicians Section 

Facilitates the exchange of information among police medical 
practitioners, promotes effective police medical practices, and acts as a 
resource of professional expertise to the association. 

Police Psychological Services Section 

Develops professional standards, facilitates the exchange of 
information among police psychological service providers, and acts as 
a resource of professional expertise to the association. 

Public Information Officers Section 

Promotes the exchange of information and training among officers 
who are responsible for planning and implementing effective public 
information programs. 

Public Transit Police Section 

Promotes meaningful relationships between police executives and 
cooperative efforts in the implementation of effective police matters 
and the achievement of an accepted professional status of the police 
service. Includedin this section are gaming enforcement, public 
transportation, housing authority, airport police, seaport police and 
natural resources. 

Railroad Police Section 

Explores ways to improve the services of those responsible for 
ensuring the safety and security of people and goods traveling by rail. 

Retired Chiefs of Police Section 
Open to IACP members who at the time of their retirement were 
active members as prescribed in Article n, Section 2 of the IACP 
Constitution. For the purpose of this section, retirement shall be 
defined as the voluntary and honorable separation from a position in 
active and regular police duties because of age, physical disability, or 
retirement on pension from the agency of employment. 

Smaller Department Section 

Serves as the collective voice of law enforcement agencies with fewer 
than 50 officers or serves populations under 50,000. The Section 
addresses the unique needs of these agencies, provides a forum for the 
exchange of information, and advocates on behalf of these agencies with 
policy makers. Section Members are also granted affiliate membership 
in the LACP's Division of State Associations of Chiefs of Police. 

State and Provincial Police Academy 
Directors Section 

Membership is open to individuals currently serving as directors 
of state and provincial law enforcement training facilities. The 
section meets annually to exchange information and disseminate 
proven ideas, plans, and methodologies among members and other 
organizations interested in enhancing law enforcment training. 

State and Provincial Police Planning 
Officers Section 

Open to sworn and civilian members of planning and research units 
of state and provincial law enforcement agencies, this section meets 
in the summer of each year to share information concerning trends 
and practices in law enforcement. The section maintains a database of 
current projects in progress, as well as a compendium of information 
on the status of state and provincial law enforcement agencies. 

State and Provincial Police Alumni Section 

Open to any member or previous member of the IACP who is, or was, 
affiliated with an agency belonging to the State and Provincial Police 
Division and who was of command (lieutenant or above) rank at the 
time of retirement. 

University/College Police Section 

Provides coordinated assistance in implementing effective university 
policing practices and achieving an accepted professional status. 












































IACP Membership Application 

International Association of Chiefs of Police 
P.O. Box 62564 
Baltimore, MD 21264-2564 

Phone: 1-800-THE IACP; 703-836-6767; Fax: 703-836-4543 



Name: 


(Please Print) 


Middle Initial 


Title / Rank: 


Agency/Business Name: 
Business Address: 


City, State, Zip, Country:, 
Residence Address:_ 


City, State, Zip, Country:, 
Business Phone:_ 


Fax: 


Send mail to my □ Business □ Residence Address 
E-mail:_ 


Website: 


Have you previously been a member of IACP? □ Yes □ No 

Date of Birth: (MM/DD/Year)_/_/_ I am a sworn officer. □ Yes □ No 

Number of sworn officers in your agency (if applicable) □ a. 1-5 □ b. 6-15 □ c. 16-25 

□ d. 26 - 49 □ e. 50 - 99 □ f. 100-249 □ g. 250-499 □ h. 500-999 □ i. 1000+ 

Approximate pop. served (if applicable) □ a. under 2,500 □ b. 2,500 - 9,999 □ c. 10,000 - 49,999 

□ d. 50,000 - 99,999 □ e. 100,000 - 249,999 □ f. 250,000 - 499,999 □ g. 500,000 + 

Education (Highest Degree): _ 


Date elected or appointed to present position: 


Law enforcement experience (with approx, dates): 


□ I have an Active Member Sponsor - Their name is:_ 

□ I do not have an Active Member Sponsor. The IACP Executive Director will sponsor new 
members without a sponsor. Please allow for additional time in processing your application. 


Amount to be charged 


_ (U.S. dollars only - Membership includes subscription to Police Chief 

magazine valued at $30.) 

I have enclosed: □ Purchase order □ Personal check/money order □ Agency check 
Charge to: □ MasterCard □ VISA □ American Express □ Discover 

Cardholder's Name: _ 

Card #:_Exp. Date: _ 


/. 


Cardholder's Billing Address: 
Signature:_ 


All memberships expire December 31 of each calendar year. Applications received after August 1 
will expire the following year. Return completed application via mail, fax (703-836-4543) or email 
(membership@theiacp.org). Questions? Contact Membership at 800-THE-IACP. PC 02/15 


Membership 

Categories 

Information on membership 
categories, benefits, and eligibility 
can be found on the IACP web site 

www.theiacp.org/membership 


Q Active Member 
(sworn command level) 

$150 

Associate Member: 


Q General 

$150 

Q Academic 

$150 

Q Service Provider 

$250 

Q Sworn Officer—Leader 
of Tomorrow 
(sworn non-command level) 

$75 

Q Student—Leader of Tomorrow 
University name: $30 

Optional Section Memberships: 

Q Capitol Police Section 

$30 

Q Defense Chiefs of 

Police Section 

$15 

Q Drug Recognition 

Expert (DRE) 

$25 

LI Indian Country 

Law Enforcement 

$25 


Q Inti Managers Police Academy 
& College Training $25 

Q Law Enforcement Information 
Management (LEIM) $25 

G Legal Officers $35 

Q Mid-Sized Agencies Section $50 

Q Police Foundations Section $20 

Q Police Physicians $35 

Q Police Psychological Services— 
initial processing fee $50 

G Public Information Officers $15 

□ Public Transit Police No Charge 

Q Railroad Police No Charge 

Q Retired Chiefs 

of Police No Charge 

Q Smaller Department 

Section $20 

□ S&P Police Alumni 

Section No Charge 

□ S&P Police Academy 

Directors No Charge 

□ S&P Police Planning 

Officers No Charge 

Q University/College Police— 
Initial Member $50 

Q University/College Police— 


Additional members 


$15 



































HIGHWAY SAFETY INITIATIVES 


Commercial Vehicle Focus: Essential to a Successful 
"Challenge" Event 


By Matt hanger, Chief, Minnesota 
State Patrol 



L ast summer, August 1-4,2014, the Min¬ 
nesota State Patrol (MSP) spearheaded a 
4-day, 5,600-mile, 15-state effort to completely 
eliminate traffic deaths on Interstates 90 and 
94 during the 1-90/94 Challenge. Interest was 
high from coast to coast, participation was 
extraordinary—a Minnesota trooper remarked, 
'You needed a reservation to sit in a median 
crossover"—and the results were significant. 

On two major interstates that averaged 524 
crashes and 3 fatalities August 1-4 over the 
last three years, 13 of the 15 participating states 
reported no fatal crashes at all, although single 
fatalities did occur in Montana and Ohio. Over 
four days, troopers, deputies, and police officers 
investigated 427 crashes and issued 21,214 
warnings and citations. The positive, nationwide 
media coverage that resulted was powerful. 1 

Of the 15 states involved in the 1-90/94 Chal¬ 
lenge, 5 are on the Federal Motor Carrier Safety 
Administrations (FMCSAs) "top ten" list for fatal 
crashes involving large trucks or buses. 2 From 
Washington state to New York, nearly 18 percent 
(3,776) of the 21,000+ warnings and citations 
issued in those four days involved commercial 
vehicles, and 38 percent of those were issued in 
Minnesota. 3 

Basing the 1-90/94 Challenge plans on solid 
data required commercial motor vehicle (CMV) 
crash data, general crash data, data collection, 
and analysis, all of which were possible due to 
partnerships with agencies whose common goal 
is to make U.S. highways safer. 


Funding Fosters Training, Education, 
Opportunity 

The FMSCA is an essential partner to law 
enforcement, with a mission closely aligned 
to those of the MSP and its law enforcement 
partners. FMCSA funding is put to good use in 
Minnesota where, as across the United States, 
troopers and other officers need consistent, 
updated training to enforce complex CMV safety 
laws. 

FMCSA funding has exceeded $3.5 million 
each year since 2006 in Minnesota, all of it put 
to use in support of the joint mission to reduce 
deaths, injuries, and economic loss resulting 
from motor vehicle crashes involving commer¬ 
cial carriers. Education is a priority in that effort; 
state troopers, county sheriffs, and local law 
enforcement officers benefit from training made 
possible by FMCSA grant funds. In addition, 
MSP public education activities raise citizen 
awareness and support safe driving behaviors 
among commercial carriers and private motor¬ 
ists. 

A portion of the FMCSA funds received by 
the MSP is granted to the Minnesota Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation Office of Freight and 
Commercial Vehicle Operations to perform 
specific tasks (other than roadside inspections) 
related to CMV safety. 

Grant money retained by MSP is used to 
enforce all CMV federal regulations, includ¬ 
ing, but not limited to, hours of service, driver 
qualifications, equipment, and operation. It 
funds the salaries of sworn troopers and civilian 
CMV inspectors who conduct traffic stops and 
complete inspections and pays for equipment, 
vehicles, computers, fuel, and supplies needed 
to cariy out safety enforcement functions. With 
those resources in place, Minnesota completes 
between 35,000 and 40,000 commercial motor 
vehicle inspections eveiy year. 

The importance of enforcement on commer¬ 
cial motor vehicles is easily seen in Minnesota 
data from just five years, 2009-2013, when 
CMVs were involved in 20,389 crashes—284 of 
which were fatal. 4 

Planning the 1-90/94 Challenge 

The entire planning process for this 15-state 
I-90/I-94 Challenge would fill an article all by 
itself, but the salient point is that Minnesota's 
focus on CMV enforcement was an integral part 


of the operation, not just an afterthought. Data 
were collected from the 15 states and analyzed 
with assistance from the National Highway 
and Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA), 
who helped the planning team choose dates by 
providing historical numbers on high-traffic, 
high-crash days and weeks in August. 

The team researched CMV crash corridors 
and stretches where high speeds are a consistent 
factor, and concentrated efforts on the three 
fixed scales located on 1-90/94 in Minnesota, 
where mobile units might apprehend scale 
dodgers. Leaders assigned additional num¬ 
bers of (sworn and non-sworn) personnel and 
expanded their hours at scale operations—a 
necessaiy step because weekends are normally 
staffed at lower levels. Mobile enforcement was 
increased to a level so noticeable that the high 
profile of law enforcement, alone, began to 
affect driver behavior. 

Although the specific details are complex, 
it should be noted that time spent on a 
comprehensive plan for this event was well 
invested. In addition to establishing rationale, 
goals, and objectives, the commitments of each 
participating partner were clearly defined. The 
plan also included communication objectives 
that included media coverage in all 15 states, 
establishing a single point of contact for each state, 
and using social media to keep public awareness 
alive, fresh, and spreading via Facebook, Twitter, 
and other venues. Traditional media, electronic 
message boards, and federal partners' publicity 
efforts also raised awareness of the event among 
drivers, media, and the general public. 

By design, the content of public messaging 
was simple, clear, and consistent. During the four- 
day event, the heavily promoted "Zero-for-Four" 
theme expressed the goal of zero fatalities while 
supporting messages on seat belts, speed, impair¬ 
ment, and distraction were direct and uncom¬ 
plicated. Electronic and print media responded 
with interest, checking the real-time updates MSP 
provided on social media and proactively seeking 
information on the progress of the enforcement 
effort every day of the campaign. 

CMV Focus Improves Safety and Boosts 
Challenge Results 

Jack Van Steenburg, assistant administrator 
and Chief Safety Officer with FMCSA, provided 
these facts to support the importance of CMV 
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enforcement, "In 2013 there were 3,806 fatal 
crashes involving a large truck or a bus, and 4,251 
people died in those crashes. These veiy precise 
statistics matter because each number represents 
a life cut short. Of those fatalities, the majority—83 
percent—were not the occupants of the large truck 
or bus. They were pedestrians, motorcycle riders, 
bicyclists, motorists in passenger vehicles, or using 
some other type of transportation." 5 

Van Steenburg went on to note that large 
trucks and buses comprise only 4 percent of reg¬ 
istered vehicles in the U.S., according to FMCSA 
data, and yet they are involved in 13 percent of 
fatal traffic crashes. 6 That overrepresentation is 
another reason Minnesota makes CMV enforce¬ 
ment a priority. 

The numbers in charts and graphs of traffic 
safety data represent crashes—not accidents. 
They are events that can be prevented. The data 
reflect behavioral and equipment issues. The 
data-driven, high-visibility enforcement of CMV 
traffic laws, performed in partnership, improves 
highway safety in Minnesota year-round, and 
a nationwide concentration on commercial 
vehicle enforcement in future "Challenge" 
events can improve traffic safety across the 
United States. 

The MSP is grateful to have had the oppor¬ 
tunity to spearhead this summers successful 
event and for the enthusiasm and support 
received from law enforcement professionals 
in 15 states who protect motorists and enforce 
traffic laws on Interstates 90 and 94. The 
process was based on previous Interstate 
Challenges, including ones in 2013 that 
encompassed 18 days and close to 9,300 miles 
of interstate highways. 7 Four different states 
played lead roles in 2014, and together they 
covered almost 12,000 miles of interstate high¬ 
way, where safety and awareness have both 
increased because of their efforts. 

The support of each agency, along with fed¬ 
eral partners such as FMCSA and NF1TSA, com¬ 
bine to create momentum as law enforcement 
works on focused projects aimed at making a 
difference. Officers and agencies are challenged 
to commit to future traffic safety "Challenge" 
events as part of the overall IACP Drive to Save 
Lives campaign. ♦♦♦ 

Notes: 

1 Bruce Gordon, "No Fatalities in Minnesota During 
Challenge," Minnesota Department of Public Safety 
press release, August 8,2014, https://dps.mn.gov/ 
divisions/ooc/ news-releases/Pages/No-Fatalities 
-in-Minnesota-During-Challenge.aspx (accessed 
December 23,2014). 

2 U.S. Department of Transportation, Federal 
Motor Carrier Safety Administration, "Commercial 
Motor Vehicle Traffic Safety Facts," April 2014, http:// 
www.fmcsa.dot.gov/ sites/fmcsa.dot.gov/files/docs/ 
CMV%20Traffic%20Safety%20Facts_508.pdf (accessed 
December 23,2014). 

3 Figures based on data submitted by participating 
agencies. 

4 Minnesota Department of Public Safety, Office of 
Traffic Safety Minnesota Motor Vehicle Crash Facts 2013, 


June 2014, https://dps.mn.gov/divisions/ots/reports 
-statistics/Documents/2013-crash-facts.pdf (accessed 
December 23,2014). 

5 Jack Van Steenburg, "Regular Traffic Enforce¬ 
ment Can Play a Crucial Role in Defining Commercial 
Vehicle Safety," The Police Chief 81, no. 12 (December 
2014): 86. 


6 Ibid. 

7 Kenneth L. Morckel (director, Law Enforcement/ 
Homeland Security Services, First Response Enter¬ 
prises, LLC), email, October 10,2014. 


The National Law Enforcement Challenge is a friendly competition among 
law enforcement agencies, focusing on traffic safety issues. Participating 
agencies are awarded points on their approaches to the traffic safety issues 
based on seven factors: Problem Identification, Policies, Planning,Training, 
Public Information & Education, Enforcement, and Outcomes. 

Visitwww.theiacp.org/nlecto learn more. 

Application Deadline: May 1,2015. 
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Line of Duty Deaths 

"They will he remembered—not for the way 
they died , but for how they lived." 

The IACP wishes to acknowledge the fol¬ 
lowing officers, who made the ultimate sacrifice 
for their communities and the people they 
served. We extend our prayers and deepest sym¬ 
pathies to their families, friends and colleagues. 

Deputy Sheriff Grant William Whitaker 
Ingham County, Michigan, Sheriffs Office 
Date of Death: December 07,2014 
Length of Service: 1 year, 6 months 
(with agency) 

Officer Richard Anthony Champion 
Perryopolis, Pennsylvania, 

Police Department 

Date of Death: December 14,2014 

Length of Service: 8 months (with agency) 

Deputy Sheriff John Robert Street 
George County, Mississippi, 

Sheriffs Department 

Date of Death: December 16,2014 

Length of Service: 4 years (with agency) 

Officer Wenjian Liu 
New York Police Department 
Date of Death: December 20,2014 
Length of Service: 7 years, 6 months 
(with agency) 


Officer Rafael Ramos 
New York Police Department 
Date of Death: December 20,2014 
Length of Service: 2 years (with agency) 

Patrolman First Class Jamel Clagett 
Charles County, Maryland, Sheriffs Office 
Date of Death: December 21,2014 
Length of Service: 10 years 

Officer Charles R. Kondek, Jr. 

Tarpon Springs, Florida, Police Department 
Date of Death: December 21,2014 
Length of Service: 22 years 

Officer Tyler Jacob Stewart 
Flagstaff, Arizona, Police Department 
Date of Death: December 27,2014 
Length of Service: 1 year (with agency) 

Officer Thomas Choi 

Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 

Police, New York 

Date of Death: December 29,2014 
Length of Service: 11 years (with agency) 

Officer Stephen Petruzzello 
Cliffside Park, New Jersey, 

Police Department 

Date of Death: December 29,2014 

Length of Service: 1 month (with agency) 

Officer James E. Foster, Jr. 

Denham Springs, Louisiana, 

Police Department 

Date of Death: December 30,2014 

Length of Service: 6 years (with agency) 

Sergeant Sean Renfro 

Jefferson County, Colorado, Sheriffs Office 

Date of Death: January 3,2015 

Length of Service: 15 years (with agency) 

Officer Craig Chandler 
Baltimore City, Maryland, 

Police Department 

Date of Death: January 9,2015 

Length of Service: 6 years (with agency) 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


The advertisers in this issue can help equip your 
department with the most efficient tools available today! 

Always mention the Police Chief when contacting our advertisers. 

Page# Page# Page# 


247 Security 

866.693.7492 

www.patrolwitness.com.13 

Alzheimer's Initiatives 
800.THE.IACP 

www.theiacp.org/ alztrainingvideo.22 

American Military University 

877.468.6268 

www.PublicSafetyatAMU.com/Police-Chief.27 

Center for Police Leadership & Training 

703-836-6767 

www.theiacp.org/training.10-11 

Coplogic, Inc. 

800.734.9293 

www.coplogic.com.19 

CZ-USA 

800.955.4486 

www.cz-usa.com.25 

Endura 

800.936.3872 

www.endurasport.com.CV4 

IACP Membership 

800.THE.IACP 

www.theiacp.org/membership.63 

IACP Member Benefits 

800.THE.IACP 

www.theiacp.org/welcome-to-IACPreferred.28 

IACP Model Policies 

800.THE.IACP 

www.theiacp.org/Model-Policy-List.23 


IACP Net 

800.THE.IACP 

http://iacpnet.com.34 

IACP Section Membership 

800.THE.IACP 

www.theiacp.org/sections.62 

IAPro 

800.620.8504 

www.iapro.com.5 

International IACP Conference 

800.THE.IACP 

www.iacp-bmssels2015.be.24 

LEIM Conference 

800.THE.IACP, ext. 858 

www.theiacp.org/leim-conference.37 


Outstanding Achievement in Law Enforcement 
Volunteer Programs 

800.THE.IACP 

www.theiacp.org/IACP-Award-For-Outstanding 

-Achievement-in-Law-Enforcement-Volunteer 


-Programs.55 

Police Chief Editorial Calendar 

703-647-7321 

www.policechiefmagazine.org/editorial.36 

Police Chief Subscriptions 

703-647-7219 

www.policechiefmagazine.org.CV3 

RedXDefense 

301.279.7970 

www.RedXDefense.com.9 


Reeves Company, Inc. 

800.452.1161 

www.reevesnamepins.com.59 

Salsbury Industries 

800.562.5377 

www.lockers.com.27 

ScheduleAnywhere 

800.874.8801 

http://ScheduleAnywhere.com/ officer.5 

Some's Uniforms World-Wide 
201.843.1199 

www.somes.com.41 

Textron Aviation 

844.44.TXTAV 

www.beechcraft.com.3 

Thomson Reuters 

800.344.5009 

www.clear.thomsonreuters.com.7 

University of Phoenix 

866.766.0766 

www.phoenix.edu/law-enforcement-jobs.CV2 

WatchGuard Video 

800.605.6734 

www.watchguardvideo.com.15 

Visa—IACP Card 

800.THE.IACP, ext. 307.50 


Please contact The Townsend Group\ Inc. at 301-215-6710 if you 
are interested in or have questions about advertising in Police Chief. 


The IACP does not recommend, endorse, or accept responsibility 
for the proper performance of any product advertised in these pages. 
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Always mention the 
Police Chief when 
contacting advertisers. 


Police Chief Magazine - Online Edition 

http: / / www.policechiefmagazine.org 



FREE INFORMATION 
with QUICK ACCESS 

Receive FREE information FAST from companies featured in this issue of the Police Chief 


Online Edition Find the edition at http: / / www.policechiefmagazine.org, and click Current 

Issue. Go to Products & Services, place the mouse pointer on the URL, and 
click to access the company's website. 

Print Edition While reading the print edition, type the company's website address found 

on the Index to Advertisers page or directly from the advertisement. 

Call the company, since phone numbers are found on the Index to Advertisers 
page and in their advertisements. 


PoliceChief subscription/address change 




ONLINE www.PoliceChiefMagazine.org/subscribe 

FAX Nuyiri Kasbarian 703-836-5386 

MAIL Police Chief, 44 Canal Center Plaza, Suite 200 

Alexandria, VA 22314 

Name_ 

ID Number (on label) _ 

Title_ 

Department/ Agency_ 

Phone (_)_ 

□ Yes, sign me up for the IACP e-mail newsletter 

Email:_ 

□ Address change (ID number required) _ 

□ Renewal (ID number required) _ 

□ New subscription 


1-year subscription 

$30.00 


2-year subscription 

$47.00 


3-year subscription 

$63.75 ► Best Value! 


This section must be completed to process your 

order: 

Agencv/Affiliation 

Rank/Occupation 

Population of Jurisdiction 

□ Municipal/county 

□ Chief executive 

□ Under 2,500 

police 

□ Sheriff 

□ 2,500-9,999 

□ Sheriff's dept. 

□ Command staff 

□ 10,000-49,999 

□ State agency 

□ Supervisory personnel 

□ 50,000-99,999 

□ Federal agency 

□ Line officer 

□ 100,000+ 

□ Campus police 

□ Police civilian 


□ Military 

□ Crim. justice professor 


□ Police academy 

□ Police equipment 


□ Security 

dealer/ distributor/ 


□ Univ. / college library 

manufacturer 


□ Other 

□ Other 



DELIVER MAGAZINE TO: □ Home □ Business 

Street address (include apt. no.) _ 


City_ 

State_Zip_ 

Fax (_)_ 

PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 

□ Purchase order enclosed 

□ Check/money order enclosed (make payable to IACP/ 

Police Chief Subscriptions) 

U.S. dollars, drawn on U.S. banks only and mail full payment 
(no cash) with completed form to: Subscription Department, 
IACP, P.O. Box 62564, Baltimore, MD 21264. 

Charge my: _Visa _MasterCard _Discover _American Express 

Cardholder's name_ 

Address_ 

City_ 

State_Zip_ 

Phone_ 

Card number_ 

Exp. date_ 

Signature_ 








































BUY DIRECT 



SERVE, PROTECT 

REFLECT 

CYCLE RESPONSE TEAMS SERVE AND PROTECT WITH ENDURA’S HIGH 
VISIBILITY, REFLECTIVE, DURABLE, AND WATERPROOF CYCLING SPECIFIC 
CLOTHING AND ACCESSORIES. SERVING THESE INTERNATIONAL POLICE 
AND LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES: WEST MIDLANDS POLICE CONSORTIUM, 
NORTHERN IRELAND POLICE SERVICE, METROPOLITAN POLICE SERVICE, CITY 
OF LONDON POLICE, STRATHCLYDE POLICE. 



BUY DIRECT • 1[800) 936-3872 • 


INFO@ENDURASPORT.COM • WWW.ENDURASPORT.COM 




